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sais twethincena 


... just a few things: 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, the emphasis 
in SOCIAL ORDER will be upon the large 
problems of modern industrial society. 
But by a series of coincidences three 
rticles in the present issue are devoted 
to relatively minor problems: the 
ilcoholic, anti-Semitism and the aged. 
lo speak of these as minor problems 
when they virtually concern four, five 
ind almost twenty million persons in 
our total population, respectively, is 
obviously to talk in relative terms. 
This is particularly true inasmuch as 
the three problems impinge upon far 
more persons than the individuals who 
suffer from alcoholism, the Jews who 
suffer from anti-Semitism and_ those 
who are directly affected by advancing 
age. 

. 

LasT SPRING, A HIGHLY respected 
businessman observed that the hallmark 
of a profession is its sense of duty. 
“None of the great, recognized profes- 
sions is without a strong sense of 
responsibility to the community. Pro- 
fessional men do not work solely for 
themselves, but also for the good of 
mankind.” 

He stated further that, in his opin- 
ion, “business managers are gaining in 
professional status partly because they 
see in their work the basic responsibili- 
ties that other professional men have 
long recognized in theirs. Businessmen 
are learning that they have responsibili- 


| ties not just to one group but to many.” 
. There would be general agreement, I 
' think, with this opinion concerning 


American business leaders, and certainly 

there would be general agreement with 

the high business ideals implicit in 

the discussion (Frank W. Abrams, 
> NOVEMBER, 1951 


““Management’s_ Responsibilities in a 
Complex World,” Harvard _ Business 
Review, 29 [May, 1951] 29-34). In 
this issue of sociIAL ORDER, however, 
Father Bayne points to one large area of 
business irresponsibility: the treatment 
accorded stockholders. The article in 
this issue considers the actions of corpo- 
rations whose securities are not listed on 
a national securities exchange. A second 
article will discuss the action of corpo- 
rations that avoid Securities and Ex- 
change Commission regulations by not 
soliciting proxies. He also discusses a 
proposed law that would remedy the 


situation. 
a 


FATHER RIEMAN’sS ARTICLE, “The 
Social Destiny of the Jews,” attacks the 
problem of anti-Semitism indirectly by 
outlining briefly the orthodox Chris- 
tian view of the Jews. This subject has 
received considerable attention in recent 
years, not only from the thinkers whom 
Father Rieman cites, but from such 
leaders as Pierre Charles, the great 
missiologist, Pere Chaillet and several 
periodicals devoted to the question of 
Israel. The Conference against Anti- 
Semitism, held at Seelisberg, Switzer- 
land, in 1947, has had a profound in- 
fluence upon Christians throughout 
Europe and even in other countries. In 
recent years Father Rieman has taken a 
distinguished place among those who 
carry on the same campaign in the 
United States. 

A clearer understanding of the 
Christian view of Israel will certainly 
increase among Christians the charity 
they should bear toward those who are 
still the people of predilection. They 
will find an exquisite example of that 
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charity in the Christmas message of 
Pius XII before the opening of the Holy 
Year, 1950: ‘For all who adore Christ 
—not excluding those who sincerely 
but vainly await His coming and 
adore Him as the One promised by the 
prophets and still to come—do We open 
the holy door, and, having been made 
the father of all by the mysterious plan 
of Jesus, the Redeemer, We open to all 
our arms and our heart.” 

. 


THE ARTICLE ON ALCOHOLISM gives 
only a brief, popular résumé of our 
present knowledge of the disease and 
then outlines a plan for a rehabilitation 
center. Father Becker’s notes on the 
Gerontological Congress obviously in- 
tend only to note the event and point 
to a social problem that will probably 
assume increasingly serious proportions 
in the coming years. 

. 

AMERICAN CAPITALISM is not a single 
—and much less is it a simple—pheno- 
menon. While most Americans would 
be reasonably confident that it is not 
precisely the same thing as the original 
object of socialist attack and papal con- 
demnation, it would be difficult to 
itemize the qualities which exculpate 


American businesses. Professor David 
McCord Wright’s analysis of capitalism, 
which Father Land reviews in this 
issue, is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 2 
middle-of-the-road exposition. He finds 
it not wholly admirable, but it is a 
form of economy with which he be- 
lieves that sound social principles can 
work. Criticism of the kind Father 
Land undertakes in his review is badly 
needed to help us to understand where 
we are and whither we are going. 


It is most unlikely that we shall ex- 
perience any sharp, radical changes in 
the structure of our American econo- 
my in the coming years. But “bugs” 
can be eliminated (the article on stock- 
holders’ power indicates one of these) 
and direction can be given to what- 
ever economic evolution we do have. 
SOCIAL ORDER hopes constantly to 
participate in the continuing evaluation 
which will make sound and humane 
evolution more assured. This hope is 
confirmed by some recommendations 
which Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., assist- 
ant director of the Social Action De- 
partment, N.C.W.C., makes in an 
article which will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 


F.J.C., S.J. 
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The impact of Christian theology is 
totally opposed to all anti-Semitism 
because it looks upon the Jews as still 
a chosen people with a glorious destiny. 


SULIAL UESTINY UF THE JEWS 


Impact of the Christian View on Human Relations 


Nicholas H. Rieman, S.J. 
West Baden College 


l* ANY SIZABLE American city, some 
segment of the population is Jewish. 
It is ‘aloo safe to say that in any such 
community, relations between Jews and 
gentiles are not always as cordial as be- 
tween neighbors they should be. The 
presence of such a problem, whatever 
its origin, justifies discussion of it in a 
periodical on the social order. 


Two Anti-Semitisms 


Anti-Semitism is a complex phenom- 
enon springing from manifold origins 
and manifesting itself in varied ways. 
For our purposes, however, all mani- 
festations of the evil can be divided into 
two’ simple categories, according to the 
object of implicit attack. According to 
this division, anti-Semitism is either 


' See Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., L’Eglise et le 
Monde Actuel, Paris, 1945, pp. 101-07; 
Henri de Lubac, S.J., etc., Israél et la Foi 
Chrétienne, Fribourg, 1942, pp. 9-39. The 
courage of these two books must be noted. 
The section on anti-Semitism in the first 
was delivered as a public lecture in France 
during the Occupation of World War II. 
The book was published posthumously by 
Pére de Montcheuil’s colleagues. He was 
shot by Occupation troops after his cap- 
ture with underground fighters wounded 
in the battle of Vercours, August 10, 1943. 
Commandant Lemoine (Dom _ Guétet, 
O.S.B.), Vercours, Citadelle de la Résist- 


ance, Paris, 1945. 
The second work was published post- 
humously in Switzerland to escape the 
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theological or social. It is theological 
it the object attacked is Jewish belief 
in a personal God (and implicitly, God 
Himself). It is social if the object. at- 
tacked is the Jewish people itself, what 
ever be the inspiration of the attack.” 

Theological anti-Semitism has been 
most clearly manifested in recent times 
in the Nazi religious attack upon Israel, 
the wholesale murder of the Jews and 
the utterances of such Nazi leaders as 
Hitler, Rosenberg and Bergmann. It is 
also to be found in those who attempt 
to extol an attenuated Christianity at 
the expense of Judaism. Hegel’s early 
theological essay, The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Houston Stuart Chamberlain’s 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth 








Occupation censors, but it certainly came 
to their attention after its publication. 

The two-fold category for anti-Semi- 
tism which we use is acceptable because 
theologically there are only two categories 
(morally there would be several). Bern- 
stein (Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem 
New York, 1951, p. 232) finds seven “forms 
in which antisemitism appears:” religious, 
economic, political, social, cultural, racial 
and “Jewish.” 


re 


Some writers emphasize Catholic solidarity 
with Judaism only in the face of theo- 
en al anti-Semitism (de Montcheuil, op. 

t., p. 102; de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 21-23). 
They could as well have indicated the 
solidarity of all men against social anti- 
Semitism, which is an attack upon the 
human person. This solidarity remains 
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Century and the work of many Aryan- 
izers would belong to this category. 

It is obvious that such an attack is 
implicitly directed against Christianity, 
as well as against Judaism. For that rea- 
son it strengthens the solidarity that ex- 
ists between the two peoples. ‘“‘In its 
essence, anti-Semitism, whether we 
know it or not, is more than anti-Semi- 
tism—and those who exploit it know 
that perfectly well. Anti-Semitism is 
anti-Christianity. How can you hate the 
promise without hating its fulfillment? 
How can you hate the Old Testament 
without hating the New Testament?” 
For this reason Pére de Lubac spoke full 
into the face of Nazi anti-Semitism of 
a ‘“‘new religious ‘front’,”* a solidarity 
against the attacks upon God involved 
in the attacks on the Jews. 


Place of Theology 

But why bring theology into the dis- 
cussion? Briefly, because social attitudes 
—the way men act toward each other— 
are closely linked to what men believe 
about God and each other. Whether I 
pay my employee a just wage may de- 
pend largely on whether or not I be- 
lieve he has a right to such a wage. So, 
what Christian theology teaches about 
the Jew will, for believers, affect and 
perhaps largely shape their actions to- 
ward the Jews. 


completely true, despite the fact of Jewish 
“otherness.” The paradox of equality and 
“otherness,” which makes special demands 
upon group relations, is well expressed in 
the context of Negro-white relations by 
O. Mannoni, “The Lament of the Negro,” 
Cross Currents, 1 (Summer, 1951) 1-11: 
“Certainly it is first necessary that he [the 
Negro] be recognized as a man, but it is 
also necessary, almost with the same ur- 
gency, that he be recognized as a different 
man, as a Negro. . . . Having received 
the right of being a man, he discovers 
that he still, unfortunately, has to fight 
for the right to be a Negro, and he cannot 
forget this demand.” (p.2) 

* Abbé Charles Journet, “Antisémitisme,” 
Nova et Vetera, July, 1941, p. 229; quoted 
in de Lubac, op. cit., p. 155, n. 3. This is 
the theme of Bloy’s Le Salut par les Juifs. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 
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Moreover, the “Jewish problem”’ js 
uniquely a theological problem, a sacred 
problem. Insofar as the expression “Jew- 
ish people” designates an historical com- 
munity that is ‘‘nourished by a single 
spiritual and moral tradition and shares 
a single vocation, they are a people— 
and the people par excellence, the peo- 
ple of God. They are a consecrated tribe; 
they are a house, the house of Israel. 
Race, People, Tribe: if these terms are 
to be applied to them, their meaning 
must be ‘theologized’.” This people’s 
destiny is religious, and “‘Jewish thought 
itself realizes that Israel is, in its own 
way, a corpus mysticum. . . .[The bond 
which unites Jews] is sacred and super- 
historical, one of promise, not of ful- 
fillment; one of nostalgia, not of holi- 


995 


ness. 


This article aims to set forth briefly 
the principal teachings of Christianity 
relative to the Jews, to highlight the 
social overtones involved in those teach- 
ings and to suggest how they should 
bear on concrete social action regarding 
the “Jewish problem.” 


Jews Are Men 


The first Christian teaching about 
Jews is that Jews are men, that they 
must be treated as men and that there- 
fore anti-Semitism is a sin. Christianity 
may have much more than this to say 
about the Jews, but it cannot have less. 
Jews are human beings and so have hu- 
man rights. One of the rights of every 
man is that no false statements be made 
of him by others. Another of his rights 
is that if innocent he be not blamed 
for such of his race or sect or commu- 
nity as are guilty. To violate these hu- 
man rights by calumny, false suspicion, 
rash judgment—this is to sin against 
him, perhaps gravely.° And since there 
is question of human rights, it is utterly 


5 Jacques Maritain, “L’Impossible Antisémi- 
tisme,” in Paul Claudel, etc., Les Juifs, 
Paris, 1937, pp. 47-48. 

* This is treated more fully in “Anti-Semi- 
tism,” an intellectual and moral critique 
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irrelevant whether the falsehood uttered 

“All Negroes are dirty,” or ““The 
Irish are all drunks and rotten politi- 
cians,” or “The Jews are always out 
ifter money.” For it is a question of the 
rights of men, and all are equally men. 


The Christian Level 

This elementary Christian attitude of 
justice toward the Jews is lifted to the 
supernatural level by Christ’s precept of 
love-of-our-neighbor and by our strange, 
wonderful, mystical union with Him. 
Christ quite clearly lets “neighbor” ex- 
clude no one and demands that to jus- 
tice to our neighbor be added love. We 
must then love the Jews as ourselves. 
This obviously means to treat them as 
we treat ourselves, for love is in deeds. 
And because we are one with Christ, 
the obligation becomes far greater, for 
on the Last Day Christ will say, “When 
you said things about that Jew that 
weren’t true, you said them about Me. 
When you refused this Jew membership 
in your club only because of his being 
a Jew, you refused Me.” The elementary 
Christian theology about Jews is then 
the same as about all other groups. 
Jews are men—and must be accorded 
the rights of men. They are our neigh- 
bors—and must be loved. If we sin 
against them, we sin against Christ. 


Spiritually Semites 

Christianity has more to say about 
the Jews: spiritually, every Christian 
is a Semite, a lineal descendant of Abra- 
ham, Moses and David. Long ago St. 
Paul recounted the spiritual privileges 
of the chosen people, “who have the 
adoption as sons, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the legislation, and the 
worship, and the promises; who have 
the fathers, and from whom is the 
Christ according to the flesh.”” We, 
living long after, can say even more. 
Every one of the prophets of the Old 


of anti-Jewish prejudice, first published in 
SOCIAL ORDER, 3 0.S. (September, 1950) 299- 
305 and reprinted in Catholic Mind, 48 
(December, 1950) 705-13. 

” Romans, 9, 4-5. 
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Testament was a Jew. All the twelve 
Apostles were Jews, including St. Peter, 
first head of the Church. Paul, great 
Apostle of the gentiles, was not a gen- 
tile but a Jew. The forerunner of 
Christ and the foster-father of Christ— 
these were Jews. The Mother of God is 
a Jew. In fact, we can and must say 
even more: Jesus Christ, our God, is a 
Jew. Every drop of blood in His veins 
is the blood of a Jew, and it did not 
come down from heaven, but came 
through His Mother from David and 
Jacob and Isaac. The Blood shed in the 
scourging was blood of a Jew. The Flesh 
and the Blood we Christians receive in 
Holy Communion are a Jew’s flesh and 
blood. And the Judge Who will come 
in the clouds of heaven to judge all our 


deeds will be a Jew. 


All Holy Scripture except St. Luke’s 
writings (his Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles) is the work of Jews. The 
Mass, the Breviary, all Christian liturgy 
is saturated with prayers written by 
Jews and with references reminiscent of 
Judaism. Abraham is ‘“‘our father,” as 
we pray each day at Mass. 


Christ a Real Jew 


And let us not delude ourselves that 
somehow Christ was a different kind of 
Jew. Christ was so thoroughly Jewish 
that when He first began to preach His 
townsfolk were incredulous, for they 
said, ‘“We know His family. We’ve seen 
Him grow up. He’s just like any other 
Jewish boy in town.” 

Long ago Christ told the Samaritan 
woman, “Salvation is from the Jews.’” 
That statement no theology of the Jews 
can ever omit. Salvation comes to us 
only through a Jewish Redeemer, 
launched in a Jewish setting, spread first 
by Jewish Apostles. This is as pertinent 
today as two milleniums ago, for there 
is a Jewish element in the Body we re- 
ceive in Communion, in the Mediatrix 
through whom flow Christ’s graces, in 
the prayers of our liturgy, in the Judge 


§ John, 4, 22. 








Who will judge us. Spiritually we all 
belong to the Jewish people (not, obvi- 
ously, to present-day Judaism). As 
Pius XI said in 1938, even while Hitler’s 
fury was raging in Germany, “Through 
Christ and in Christ we are of the spiri- 
tual lineage of Abraham. . . . Spiritu- 
ally we are Semites.”” 


Constant Tradition 


What Pius courageously asserted at 
the height of Nazi persecution of the 
Jews remains part of the living tradi- 
tion of Christendom. In the earliest days 
of the Christian era Irenaeus rejoiced 
that God “‘leads into the kingdom of 
heaven Abraham and his seed, which is 
the Church, through Christ Jesus; and 
to it [the Church] He gives the adop- 
tion and the heritage promised to Abra- 
ham.’”” So, too, Justin, the first apolo- 
gist: ““‘We,’ the Christians tranquilly 
proclaim, ‘are the true, spiritual race of 
Israel.’’”** Later, Origen recognized the 
dual source of the Christian people: 
“For even though we are gentiles in the 
flesh; in the spirit we are Israel.’””* More 
recently than Pius, Pére de Montcheuil 
stated: “But this new and definitive al- 
liance sealed in the blood of Jesus Christ 
will be concluded with the Church: the 
Church, then, is the new Israel which 
replaces and continues the ancient 
Israel. It is a spiritual Israel: the bless- 
ings it inherits are no longer a land 
flowing with milk and honey; they are 
divine blessings: eternal life, God Him- 
self,’”** 

To this must be added a third theo- 
logical fact. And if the truth that spir- 
itually we are Semites is often not well 
grasped by Christians, what will now 
be said is sometimes hardly even sus- 
pected. Briefly, omitting for the mo- 
ment all the complicated nuances in- 


* In an address to Belgian pilgrims, Septem- 
ber, 1938. 


1°Against Heresy, 4, 8, 1; P. G. 7, 993. 
“Dialogue with Trypho, 11, 5; P. G. 6, 499. 
On Exodus, homily 8, 2; P. G. 12, 352. 
**Aspects de l’Eglise, Paris, 1949, p. 27. 
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volved, the third truth is this: the Jews 
are still a chosen people and have yet a 
great destiny. 


Rejection by Jewry 

To clarify this truth, let us go back 
to the crucifixion. The deepest truth 
about it is that we all are responsible 
for it by our sins—and this is a truth 
that every Christian repeats to himself 
a hundred, a thousand times. Consider- 
ing, however, the immediate cause of 
Christ’s death, we can ask, “Who were 
responsible for this?” If we answer, as 
we might, “The Jews,” we should un- 
derstand clearly, and make clear to 
others, exactly what we mean by this. 
It can mean neither all the Jews then 
living, nor even all those then in the 
Holy Land, nor even all in Jerusalem. 
The mob that shouted for Christ’s death 
could have been only a small fraction of 
the million and more Jews in the Holy 
City for the Passover. But the leaders 
of Jewry, the official body that repre- 
sented the chosen people of God, the 
great bulk of these clearly were respon- 
sible, and they it was who stirred up 
the mob to demand His death and ha- 
rass the Roman governor until he ca- 
pitulated. The degree of personal guilt 
in all this for the Jewish leaders, the 
mob and Pilate must have varied for 
every individual, and we need not try to 
judge it. What is certain is that by this 
act Jewry, through its legitimate lead- 
ers, rejected its Promised One. The 
outcome was the rejection of Judaism 
as a divine religion, or rather its re- 
placement by _ post-Messias Judaism, 
which is Christianity. 

Obviously Christian belief in these 
truths cannot give the slightest warrant 
to any kind of anti-Semitism. To hate 
or to despise any person or any people 
is an evil thing; to hate or to despise 
Israel, the people of God, is a uniquely 
evil thing, an anti-Christian thing. Is- 
rael, as we shall see in a moment, is still 
God’s chosen people—for the present 
she is under His displeasure, has been 
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exiled. His hand today weighs heavily 
upon His people. But it is His hand; it 
; not to be ours. Our responsibility is 
to respect, to reverence, to love. “Israel 
lives on in the world, a consecrated be- 
ing whom no one can desecrate. How 
urgently this tragic, supernatural lot 
demands our respect and imposes that 
religious reverence owed to those who 


bow under the Hand of God.’’** 


Corporate Rejection 

It may be remarked paranthetically, 
although it is not directly involved in 
our present discussion, that the rejection 
of Christ by Israel in the person of her 
spiritual leaders has nothing to do with 
the eternal salvation of individual Jews. 
Access to salvation remains open to ev- 
ery Jew. On this point the faith of the 
Church is unequivocally clear. The 
principle, “Outside the Church there is 
no salvation,” refers only to those who 
knowingly refuse to approach God 
where they realize that He is uniquely 
to be found. Any Jew—or the mem- 
ber of any people—whose life is a serv- 
ice of God will never be lost. 

The religious establishment set up by 
Christ was the fulfillment of Judaism. 
It seems very likely that had Jewry’s 
leaders accepted the Messiah, the Jewish 
people and Palestine would have held a 
much larger, even a central role, in the 
nascent Christian Church.” But the 
action of their leaders in rejecting the 
Messias and the failure of most of the 
ordinary Jews to accept Christ even 
after evangelization by the Apostles 
rendered this impossible. 


Partial and Temporary 

We might have thought that Israel’s 
rejection of the Messiah ended the mat- 
ter. But from St. Paul we know better. 
He makes it clear that God’s long-ago 
choice of the Jews as His own special 
people is a choice that He has never 
changed and never will. 





‘Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., “Le Mystére d’Is- 
raél,” in Israél et la Foi Chrétienne, p. 
150. 

‘°Gaston Fessard, Pax Nostra, Paris, 1936, 
p. 209. 
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Even in her present misery, [Pére de 
Lubac says,]*® Israel remains the chosen 
people whose rejection is only provisional. 
Her return has been foretold, and “then 
it will be like a resurrection from the 
dead.” Solution to “the Jewish problem”? 
It consists in that and in nothing else. 
While she awaits that day Israel can 
neither die nor truly revive. But the vi- 
sion unfolded to our hope by the Apostle 
not only imposes a duty upon us; it also 
establishes between Israel and us Chris- 
tians a great bond of solidarity. 

They are blinded, St. Paul says, and 
do not now know Christ, and so they are 
not grafted onto that Tree which is Life, 
even though their own people are the 
root of that Tree. Yet, he continues, 
this blindness is only partial and tem- 
porary. It is only partial, for in all 
ages there have been Jews—in early 
Christian times and now in our day, 2 
not insignificant minority—who have 
seen and acknowledged the Christ as the 
Fullness of all their hopes and dreams. 
So the blindness is partial, not total. 
All through Christian times a remnant 
of the chosen people have kept faith 
with the covenants dating back to 
Abraham by accepting Christianity, 
which is Judaism-come-to-maturity. 
And if it has always been only a rem- 
nant, were the faithful portion of the 
chosen people much larger in Old Testa- 
ment times? 


Moreover, the blindness of the Jews 
is only temporary, not final, for one day 
the great bulk of the Jews will accept 
Christ and His Church and find in it 
all they once thought they might lose 
by shedding Judaism. And, indicates 
Paul, that day will make a bright page 
in the Church’s history. 


This truth, again, has appeared con- 
stantly in the tradition of the Church. 
“Israel is now a captive,” Hilary of 
Poitiers asserted, “but when the fulness 
of the gentiles has come, He will con- 
tinue the building of His mansion.””’ 


16de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 151-52. 
Hilary of Poitiers, On Psalm 126,8; P. L. 
9, 696. 
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And Pére Daniélou, S.J.: 


Therefore Saint Paul knew that the sal- 
vation of Israel, of his brothers whom he 
loved passionately, was linked to the con- 
version of the gentiles. . . . Here was a 
second reason why the conversion of the 
gentiles appeared to be so urgent in his 
eyes: he knew that the Jews would be 
saved only after the mass of the gentiles 
had been gathered in. This was one of 
the great mysteries of His Revelation that 
the Lord had made known to him.*® 


Hand of Providence 


St. Paul darkly outlines the mysteri- 
ous hand of Providence at work in all 
this, broadly hinting that God has used 
His rejection by the leaders of Judaism 
as a means of bringing into His Church 
“the fullness of the gentiles,” that this 
inpouring of the gentiles will eventually, 
by a kind of jealousy, bring back the 
Jews as a whole. For they will see that 
the riches of Christ are a gift that is 
theirs even before it belongs to the 
gentiles. 

One thing more must be said: the 
general conversion of the Jews will 
cause the Church to flourish in a most 
amazing degree. Says St. Paul, “‘If their 
[the Jews’| offense is the riches of the 
gentiles, how much more their full num- 
ber.” And he sums it up in a trenchant 
phrase that leaves no doubt about how 
he regards the Jews as a people even 
after Christ, ‘“The gifts and the call of 
God are without repentance.” Or, as the 
Confraternity New Testament says in a 
note on this passage, Romans, 11:29, 
“The Jews remain the people of God’s 
predilection and will eventually be con- 
verted and saved.””” 

How this prophecy will be fulfilled 
has not been told us. When the fullness 
**Jean Daniélou, The Salvation of the Na- 

tions, London, 1949, pp. 82-83. 

‘"New Testament, Paterson, New Jersey, 
1941, p. 432. Also: “God has not annulled 
the gifts and the vocation which He had 
granted to the people of Israel; He ap- 
pointed them to a mission that is entirely 
spiritual, but which is ‘incarnated’ in a 
nation. . . . Hence Israel continues in the 
world as a consecrated being . . .” (Jos- 
eph Bonsirven, SJ., op. cit., pp. 149-50). 
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of the gentiles have come in, then the 
Jews as a whole will accept Christianity, 
That this will occur before the end of 
the world seems reasonable. At least 
there is no certain basis for linking it 
with the end of the world or with the 
Second Coming of Christ or with the 
appearance of anti-Christ. The descrip- 
tion is too vague to allow much cer- 
tainty as to its precise meaning. It cer- 
tainly implies that a great number of 
gentiles will enter the Church first and 
probably also that the Gospel will be 
widely preached in the world before the 
great Jewish return. That it means any 
more than this cannot be proved. And, 
please note, both these conditions may, 
for all we know, be already fulfilled. 


Significance of Zionism 

Are Zionism and the birth of the 
Jewish state of Israel related to the ful- 
fillment of Paul’s prophecy? In some 
way or other, it would seem so. Over 
this people that is still His God’s provi- 
dence is special, and an event of such 
moment in Jewish history surely must 
have its place in that providence. It is 
quite possible that political Zionism, in 
itself uninterested in the return to the 
Messias, may gradually open the hearts 
of Jews to the Messias Whose traces are 
there all about the Israelis. The great 
demand among the immigrants to the 
Holy Land for Hebrew New Testa- 
ments and the sizable number of con- 
versions to Catholicism among them 
bolster this hope. Couple this fact with 
the breakdown of many old barriers that 
had for centuries built a wall between 
Jews and Christians’ and with the in- 
creasing number of Jewish converts in 
many countries, and the future is not 
without promise. 

Some observers, however, believe that 
the new state of Israel will eventually 
facilitate Jewish conversions to Chris- 
tianity in a different way: the utter fail- 
ure of political Zionism to satisfy the 


2°See Arthur Allen Cohen, “The Encounter 
of Judaism and Christendom,” Cross Cur- 
rents, | (Spring, 1951) 91-95. 
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deep-seated Messianism of the Jewish 
immigrants will cause them to look to 
religious Zionism and finally to Catholi- 
cism. It may be true. We do know that 
someday God will accomplish a general 
return of the Jews, which may be be- 
ginning right now. We see many signs 
hinting that an intensified apostolate to 
the world’s eleven million Jews promises 
good results. 


A Catholic Israel? 


Will the final return of the Jews to 
Christ involve a return to Palestine, or 
even, eventually, some kind of con- 
verted Israeli nation? John Friedman, in 
a book of no little discernment, The Re- 
demption of Israel,” holds this to be 
true and believes that various prophecies 
about the return of the Jews to Israel 
indicate this. It may be that some of 
those prophecies and some too about 
Israel’s material greatness under its King 
can be explained as well by such a hy- 
pothesis as by any other. If this inter- 
pretation cannot be proved by exegesis 
because of the very obscurity of Old 
Testament passages on these points, yet 
it is as reasonable as some other inter- 
pretations widely held. 

But quite apart from that interesting 
question, the third great teaching of 
Christian theology about the Jews re- 
mains perfectly certain: the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews has been the 
providential means for a great influx 
of gentiles; the rejection is only partial 
and temporary; the Jews as a whole 
will return to Christ when the ful- 
ness of the gentiles have entered; this 
return of the Jews will be a great spiri- 
tual boon to the Church; and since the 
prophecy is vague as to time, we may 
well be entering on the initial stages 
of its fulfillment. 

This can well be summed up: the 
Jews are still the chosen people and have 
yet a great destiny. The first part of 
this statement will certainly strike 
many Christians as novel, yet it is the 
ordinary phraseology of the best Cath- 


“'Sheed and Ward, New York, 1947, 139 pp. 
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olic theologians. “Israel, as a nation, 
remains therefore dear to God . . . be- 
cause it is the chosen people. ” 
The “‘call to be the adopted people of 
the Most High” is “not subject to 
change.”** “In spite of its temporary 
lapse, Israel continues to be the chosen 
people of God.”** 
Social Implications 

What practical social importance 
does all this theology have? It has much. 
First, it means that anti-Semitism among 
Christians must vanish or at least that 
we must do everything humanly possible 
to make it vanish. It must be com- 
batted by the plain-spoken, fearless word 
and deed that a sin of its magnitude 
deserves. Far too long has it been one 
of the great sins among many Chris- 
tians. 

Anti-Semitism is indeed a complicated 
thing, and its history is easy to over- 
simplify. Not a few of the medieval 
restrictions on Jews stemmed from the 
concept of the state which made reli- 
gion an element in citizenship, rather 
than from anti-Semitism as such 
(though, in saying this, one is not en- 
dorsing that concept of the state). Yet, 
there is superabundant evidence that 
anti-Semitism based on sublime ignor- 
ance, not a little malice, and even— 
worst of all—pseudo-theology has been 
practiced by not a few Christians in the 
past and in modern times. The fright- 
ful injustice of tagging the Jews in 
general as “Christ-killers”** is a crime 
that makes one’s blood run cold, yet it 


22Ferdinand Prat, S.J., The Theology of St. 
Paul, London, 1933, 1, 265, n. 1. 

*§Charles J. Callan, O.P., The Epistles of St. 
Paul with Introductions and Commen- 
taries, Wagner, New York, 1922, Vol. I, p. 
191. 

24Catholic Biblical Association, A Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, 1942, 
p. 437. 

*5M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.0., The Glory 
of Thy People, Macmillan, New York, 
1948, pp. 4 and 50. 
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was once in rather wide use among ig- 
norant Christians—and that within liv- 
ing memory in some European countries 
and even occasionally in the United 
States. 

Anti-anyone: Anti-Christ 

The Foot of Pride,”® a book written 
by a Catholic about anti-Semitism 
among Christians, though it misunder- 
stands the Middle Ages, yet gives 
enough documentary evidence of anti- 
Semitism among Christians, even those 
in high places, to make one wonder if 
those Christians ever really knew what 
Christianity was. For anti-Semitism on 
any grounds is contrary to the central 
commandment of Christianity. Unless 
we wish to dishonor our divine Founder, 
every shred of prejudice against the 
Jews must be mercilessly torn from our 
hearts. That is the elementary social 
duty of men towards the Jews, simply 
because Jews are men. And Christians 
with their law of love, with their 
knowledge that anti-anyone means anti- 
Christ, have more to answer for. 

Next, we must come not only to 
know, but to feel in our bones the fact 
that, spiritually, we Christians are Sem- 
ites. Deep and repeated thinking on our 
links with the Jewish people can have no 
other possible issue. Then we will auto- 
matically react as did the Catholic maid 
in Karl Stern’s The Pillar of Fire,” a 
Jewish psychiatrist’s story of his return 
to Christ. When Hitler’s persecution 
began in Germany, she remarked, “What 
do they want to do against the Jews? 
It will end badly with these fellows be- 
cause Our Lord Himself was a Jew.” 


Apostolate Neglected 
Third, we must spread abroad among 
ordinary Christians the theological truth 
too little known: that the Jews are still 
God’s chosen people and have yet a 
great destiny to fulfill in the future his- 
tory of the Church. 





**See my review in SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (June, 
1951) 280-81. 
**Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1951, v. 275. 
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Lastly, since many different signs Zo 
to show that no small number of Jews 
are ripe for spiritual harvest if we use 
apt means, Catholic efforts for the con- 
version of the Jews should be intensi- 
fied. It is almost unbelievable how 
little effort Catholics of America are 
making to convert that half of the 
world’s Jews who live in our country. 
A few groups are doing fine work, but 
the American Catholic apostolate to the 
Jews lags far behind that of most other 
countries. Yet, as I indicated in “The 
Jewish Road to Rome,””* Jews in Amer- 
ica are perhaps more ready for conver- 
sion than those anywhere else. 

Theology tells us that Jews are men, 
to be treated as men; that spiritually 
we Christians are Semites; that even to- 
day the Jews are, in the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, a people of predi- 
lection with a unique destiny. Thor- 
oughly grasped, this theology can and 
should influence our social attitudes to 
Jews in the profoundest way. 

It tells us, too, that the presence of 
Israel among the peoples of the earth 
is not a human problem, but a divine 
mystery. The Jews stand as a visible 
sign of God’s intervention in the 
world;” “we are God’s stake in human 
history,” one Jew has said.” The wall 
of separations has been broken down, 
and Jew, as well as gentile, is remem- 
bered in the Holy Saturday prayer: 

O God, whose ancient miracles we se 
shining in our days: just as by the waters 
of regeneration you do for the salvation 
of the gentiles that which, by the powe: 
of your right hand you did for the deliver 
ance of one people from the persecution 0! 

Egypt, grant that all the nations of t/ 
world may become the children of Abra 
ham and share in the dignity of the pe 
ple of Israel.*? 


*8American Ecclesiastical Review, 124 (Janu 
ary, 1951) 31-36. 

*°de Montcheuil, Aspects de L’Eglise, p. 116 

8°Tbid. 

**Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Earth /s 
the Lord’s, Schuman, New York, 1950, p 
109. 

“Holy Saturday, Prayer after the fourth 
prophecy. Italics added. 
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A legal loophole permits many cor po- 
rations to deprive stockholders of any 
real authority. An amendment to elimi- 
nate this abuse is before Congress now. 


CORPURATE DICTATORSHIP 


Free Elections” In the Stockholders’ State 


David C. Bayne, S.J.* 
West Baden College 


. a double standard with respect to 
the protection of investors . .. has de- 
veloped over the last 13 years. The effect 
.. . has been to afford various essential 
protections to investors in certain com- 
panies while leaving unprotected the in- 


vestors .. . Lin] other companies of com- 
parable size, importance, and public in- 
terest. 


GANSON PURCELL 
former Chairman of the S.E.C. 
Tutte EXIsT today in the United 

States two great groups of corpora- 
tions, classed according to a standard 
as peculiar and inexplicable as it is 
anomalous. 

The first great group—about half of 
all American corporations—afford the 
shareholder-owner a decent democratic 
voice and vote in corporate affairs. This 
they must do, because they are regis- 
tered on a national stock exchange and 
hence are subject to the regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in the matter of stockholder voting. 

With the second great group, things 
are otherwise. With them it could even 
be as it was with the Ward LaFrance 
lruck Corporation.’ 


* LL.B., 1947, LL.M., 1948, Georgetown 
University School of Law; §.J.D., 1949, 
Yale Law School; member of the District 
of Columbia and Federal Bars. 

* The materials here presented are excerpted 
from a technical and legally documented 
article by the same author:—Around and 
Beyond SEC, 26 Indiana Law Journal 207, 
(Winter, 1951), where full citations and 
documentation will be found. 
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The LaFrance Truck Corporation 


In 1941, working out of Elmira, 
New York, the Ward LaFrance Truck 
Corporation did a modest business in fire 
apparatus and motor trucks, and came 
out at the year’s end with the respect- 
able profit of $77,000 after taxes. 

Then came the war, with its demand 
for trucks and heavy equipment. Profits 
for the year 1942? Almost $400,000. 
An appreciable increase of 500%. 

With such a state of affairs Mr. 
A. Ward LaFrance consulted with 
his secretary-treasurer, Mr. Joseph G. 
Grossman, and they together devised. an 
elacorate plan. No one as yet knew of 
the increase in profits. No one, especi- 
ally the stockholders, as yet saw an end 
to the war, and the war profits. La- 
France and Grossman held control of 
the company and together owned 
20,500 of the 27,000 total outstanding 
shares of stock. 


The Plan 


The first stage of the plan was to be 
the sale, in a private contract, of all the 
LaFrance-Grossman stock. The Salta 
Corporation was ready to buy, and what 
is more, ready to pay nearly $900,000 
to LaFrance and Grossman. For the 
Salta Corporation did know of the 
§00% increase in profits, and saw no 
end to the war or to the war profits. 

The second stage of the plan called 
for the liquidation of the LaFrance 
Truck Corporation and the transfer of 
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the remaining assets to the Salta 
Corporation. 

But before the plan could go through, 
the stockholders must approve. So a 
stockholders’ meeting would have to 
be held, with a vote of self-liquidation, 
and a transfer of the total assets to 
Salta. Instead of almost a million dol- 
lars to LaFrance and Grossman for their 
20,500 shares at $45 each, the public 
stockholder was to vote himself about 
$30,000 for his 1200 shares at $28 (the 
rest of the shares had already been sold 
for less). 


The Informed Electorate 


For this emergency there was a ready 
help. If the stockholder must vote 
(and vote he must in such a case), he 
might just as well vote intelligently. 
And ‘intelligently’ meant only one way. 

1. The stockholder need never know 
of anything beyond the $77,000 profits 
for 1941. Not a mention of the 
$384,000 for 1942. 

2. No need to discuss the private sale 
of the LaFrance-Grossman stock to 
Salta for almost $1 million. 

3. No need to tell that the book 
value of the public stockholders’ stock 
would only come to $30,000. The book 
value could show no prospective earn- 
ings, but LaFrance and Grossman—and 
Salta—could and did see them. No 
need compare the $45 with the $28. 

4. Why mention that Salta had hired 
LaFrance and Grossman at an annual 
$60,000 each for the rest of the war? 


The Free Election 


In fact, not a word of all this did 
reach the public stockholder. A simple 
letter went out from Elmira under the 
official letterhead of Ward LaFrance: 


November 12, 1942 
To the Stockholders: 

At a meeting held today the Board of 
Directors of your corporation declared it 
advisable to dissolve the corporation... 

In the event that the dissolution and 
Plan of Complete Liquidation are duly 
approved at the stockholders’ meeting, 
each stockholder will be notified where 
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to send his stock certificates to receive 
the cash distribution to which he shal] 
be entitled. 


In the event that you cannot attend the 
meeting, please sign and return the en- 
closed proxy in the enclosed envelope. 


Yours very truly, 
A. Warp LaFranctr 
President 


Nothing else reached the eye of the 
stockholder. The result? Each dutiful 
stockholder mailed in his proxy.” Each 
proxy constituted LaFrance and Gross- 
man as representatives to vote the 
public stockholders’ stock. Every vote 
was for liquidation. The proxy dis- 
closed nothing, gave blanket power, 
hid all the issues. $900,000 to La- 
France and Grossman at $45. To the 
public minority stockholder, about 
$30,000 at $28. 

This is the first half of the anoma- 
lous double standard. And the other? 


Voting Under S.E.C. 


Had Ward LaFrance been subject to 
the S.E.C. regulations for proxy solici- 
tation, it would have been another 
matter. None of your sketchy letters, 
with “enclosed proxy in enclosed en- 
velope,” and nothing more. None of 
your blank checks in the hands of the 
soliciting management, without dis- 
closure, without explanation. Under 
S.E.C., LaFrance would have enclosed 
not only a proxy, but a proxy state- 
ment. 

The Proxy 


The proxy itself must be a true bal- 
lot. Cannot mislead. Must provide 
all the requisites for the exercise of an 


* A proxy to vote shares of stock is an 
authority given by a shareholder who has 
the right to vote, to another to exercisé 
this right. The same definition could be 
applied to any authority to perform any 
act in execution of a right held by 
shareholder. In some instances there is 
enclosed with the notice of the share- 
holders’ meeting a proxy form which is 
merely to be signed and returned in the 
self-addressed and stamped envelope giv- 
ing the desired authority to the manage- 
ment. The procedure may be mechanical! 
and perfunctory. 
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intelligent vote. 

1. It must be crystal clear. No 
vagueness as to the issues. It “. . 
shall identify clearly and impartially 

the matters intended to be acted 
upon.” 

2. No secret matters. Every issue up 
for consideration must be listed sepa- 
rately on the ballot. 

3. No blanket power. There must 
be an individual vote on each issue. 
What is more, a special boxed space on 
the ballot must show where the stock- 
holder can mark his ‘x’—yes, or no. 

4. No hidden sponsors. The proxy- 
ballot “. . . shall indicate in bold face 
type whether or not the proxy is 
solicited on behalf of management. . .” 

5. As a cap, facilities must be sup- 
plied for the stockholders to solicit 
proxies on their own behalf. Or to 
sponsor proposals submitted in stock- 
holder interest. 


Proxy Statement 

Of greater importance than the proxy 
itself is the accompanying disclosure. 
To be able to vote is one thing—to vote 
informedly is far more. An S.E.C. 
proxy would have carried with it dis- 
closure of the full story behind the 
questions up for vote. What interest- 
ing reading for LaFrance stockholders 
such a proxy would have been. 

i. A full financial statement. (No 
suppression of profits for ’42, but .. .) 
“Your corporation earned in profits for 
the year 1942 a sum just short of 
$400,000. This is an increase over the 
previous year of 500%.” 

2. A crisp report of the “Interest of 
Certain Persons in Matters to be Acted 
Upon” (as the S.E.C. regulation puts 
it)—with pertinent details affecting 
each “director or officer.” Thus “.. . 
a private arrangement has been con- 
cluded whereby the personal holdings 
ot President LaFrance and Secretary- 
Treasurer Grossman have been sold for 
approximately $900,000, at a rate 
roughly $17 per share over that to be 
paid minority stockholders at book 
value.” 
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3. Interest of Officers: “Under this 
private agreement, Salta will pay Mr. 
LaFrance and Mr. Grossman $60,000 
per annum each in salary for the war’s 
duration.” 


4. Then there would be a complete 
and comprehensive statement of any 
Plan of Liquidation. ‘On liquidation 
the stockholders will be paid $28 a share 
at book value, which of necessity fails 
to take into account the prospective 
war earnings after 1942. This is about 
half the rate the Salta Corporation has 
paid your officers.” 


§. Just in case any doubts remained, 
there would come another statement: 
“The transfer of assets to Salta will dis- 
continue for the benefit of the present 
stockholders the profitable operation of 
a company which made substantial 
earnings last year.” 


Had there been an election of direc- 
tors contemplated by LaFrance at the 
annual meeting, a copy of the annual 
report would have preceded the solici- 
tation, and the names and shareholdings 
of each nominee for the board would 
have been listed in the proxy. 


The Double Standard 


Roughly half of the corporations in 
the United States are subject to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
other half can (barring outright fraud) 
follow their own devices in soliciting 
proxies, in voting them, in disclosing to 
the stockholders exactly what they 
please, and nothing more. 

What logic separates these great 
groups of American corporations? There 
is just one norm. The anomalous and 
arbitrary condition of registration on a 
national stock exchange. If the com- 
pany sells its stock over the exchange— 
regulation by the S.E.C. If not — 
freedom from the proxy provisions.” 


® It should be interesting to know that this 
account of the LaFrance case would never 
have come to light were it not for a com- 
plaint to the Commission and an S.E.C. 
investigation under another provision of 
the Securities Exchange Act. The out- 
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This inexplicable standard results in 
an unusual picture. Merely because 
their corporations prefer not to register 
on an exchange—and hence escape the 
democratic voting provisions of S.E.C. 
—thousands of American stockholders 
must rely on what could be called the 
benevolent despotism of management. 
In a 1950 report the S.E.C. filled out 
this picture by listing certain large 
American corporations—all unregulated 
by the proxy provisions: 


Number of 
Stock- 
Company Assets holders 
Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. $861 ,426,325 11,617 
Creole Petroleum 
Corp. . . 618,977,000 4,600 
Aluminum Company 
of America .......... 503,606,275 4,923 
(pfd.) 
8,864 
(com.) 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
of America .......... 322,848,969 14,000 
(1939) 
Weyerhauser Timber 
Company ............ 210,180,106 800 
(1939) 
Singer Manufacturing 
Company .... . 202,980,063 3,800 


Many other corporations that occupy 
a prominent position in American busi- 
ness find themselves outside the pale of 
the S.E.C. proxy provisions: American 
Book Company, Carnation Company, 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Claude Neon 
Inc., Crown Cork International Corp., 
Durham Hosiery Mills, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Goodman Mfg. Co., Gorham Mfg. 
Co., Great Northern Paper, Glen Alden 
Coal Co., Horn and Hardart, Lit Bro- 
thers, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Pitney-Bowes, 
Prentice-Hall, Segal Lock, Sherwin- 
Williams, John B. Stetson, Technicolor, 
Inc., Thew (Lorain) Shovel Co., Rem- 
ington Arms, Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., American Optical, and Ameri- 
can Potash and Chemical Corporation. 


come? LaFrance and Grossman saw many 
dire results, finally agreed to make up the 
difference to the stockholders and obviate 
trouble. The light came on all this by 
none of the regular disclosure provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
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These corporations are meant, perforce, 
as an illustration rather than as a com. 
prehensive enumeration.“ 

The securities issued by the larger 
corporations only, covered in the 1950 
S.E.C. report, are valued at $19 billion 
and are traded presently at about $1.5 
billion annually. These firms form a 
substantial segment of our economy. 

In all, a third of the larger corpo- 
rations and almost all of the smaller 
have failed to register on any national 
exchange. 


The Stockholders’ State 


Do not think that democratic voting 
is voluntarily offered the stockholder. 
The same 1950 S.E.C. in survey of the 
larger non-registered companies epito- 
mized prevalent conditions (proxies and 
proxy statements for 202 meetings were 
studied) : 

In only ten of all the 114 meetings 
where action was taken upon matters 
other than the election of directors were 
the stockholders accorded a right to vot 
with respect to the specific item to be 
considered at the meeting. In the other 
104 instances the stockholders were com 
pelled either to vest absolute discretion in 
the proxy holder or be disenfranchised 
The summary analysis of this report 

gives excellent material for a general 
estimate of the state of proxy-soliciting 
practices in the unregulated corpo- 
rations: 

1. Election of Directors. In 84% of 
the instances when proxies were re- 
quested for the election of directors the 
shareholder was not informed of the 
names of the men who were nominated 
for the board. 

2. Remuneration of Management. \n 
185 out of the 191 times (or 97%) 
when proxies were sought for the elec- 
tion of directors the remuneration ot 
management was not disclosed, either 


* The states confine themselves in the main 
to provisions dealing with the expiration 
date of the proxy, revocability, length o! 

term and similar matters. There is prac- 
tically no regulation in the sense of the 
present S.E.C. proxy provisions. State 
statutes generally leave the matter to th 
corporate charter and by-laws. 
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individually or in the aggregate. More- 
over in 95% of the instances the se- 
curity holdings of officers and directors 
were not revealed. 

3. Selection of Independent Auditors. 
In practically all of the instances where 
shareholders were asked to approve 
auditors for the coming year, the name 
of the firm remained undisclosed. 

4. Blanket Ratification of Manage- 
ment Acts. On 54 occasions the share- 
holders were asked to execute proxies 
for the blanket approval and ratification 
of all acts of management since the last 
annual meeting. These requests were 
made in the face of non-disclosure of 
the nature of the acts, when it was 
clear from other sources that material 
and important transactions had been ef- 
fected in the interim. 

5. Pension Plans. In approximately 
80% of the cases where shareholders 
were asked for proxies in approval of 
pension plans the amounts payable to 
directors and officers were not disclosed, 
nor was the cost to the company 
divulged. 

6. Issuance of New Securities. Ap- 
proximately 50% of the cases where the 
shareholder was asked to approve the 
issuance of new securities or the mod- 
ification of the rights of existing se- 
curities there was no financial statement 
accompanying the proxy. 

(An extreme case was the firm that 
printed the proxy on the back of the 
dividend check. Endorsement meant 
execution, unless specifically noted 
otherwise. ) 


Stockholders’ Only Voice 


Appearances to the contrary, the fact 
is that the stockholder is one of the 
owners of the corporation. His is the 
invested capital. His should be a share 
in the ultimate policy control—at the 
very least, the opportunity to partici- 
pate in it. 

Traditionally the voice of this stock- 
holder control was the stockholders’ 
meeting. Presence at the meeting and 
active vote spelt the difference between 
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actual effective control and the sur- 
render of any voice in the management 
of the firm. 

But times have changed.” The stock- 
holders’ meeting is no more, as a prac- 
tical, voting thing.” The sole substitute 
and the only remnant of a voice in 
management’ is the mailed-in vote, the 
proxy. 

Uniformity 

Yet this proxy has become a temp- 
tation to corporate dictatorship, ready 
as a blank check of power in the hands 
of management—for about half the 
American corporations. 


a 


Speaking for the S.E.C., Louis Loss, As 
sociate General Counsel, has stated: 
“We found some improvement overt 
1946, but most of the companies, most of 
the presently unregulated companies, con 
tinued to request their stockholders to 
give their proxies, exercise their corporate 
franchise, without any adequate informa- 
tion.” 
In 1948, 400 shareholders of General Mo 
tors attended the annual meeting, and at- 
tendance at American Viscose increased 
from 5 to 100 at Marcus Hooks, Pennsy]- 
vania. In 1949, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey had 1200 in attendance; General 
Electric, 1500; Westinghouse Electric, 
500; General Motors increased from the 
400 in 1948 to 500. 
For example, although the directors meet 
in New York City, F. W. Woolworth con- 
tinues to hold its meetings in Watertown, 
N. Y., in the face of continued protests 
from the small shareholders. Anaconda 
Copper meets in Butte, Montana. South- 
ern Pacific has moved its meeting from 
Spring Station, Kentucky, to Wilmington, 
Delaware, even farther from its owner- 
ship. Continental Can has recently ac- 
ceded to shareholder requests and moved 
from isolated Millbrook, New York, to 
New York City. Kaiser-Frazer meets in 
Reno, Nevada, which is far from its own- 
ership coneentration in the East and in 
California. The management of U. S. 
Steel opposes shareholder requests to move 
from Hoboken to New York City. Share- 
holder complaint has also recently been 
levelled at New York Central, Valspar, 
Bethlehem Steel and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, in the matter of the locus of cor- 
porate meetings. 
® The status of the stockholder at the pres- 
ent-day corporation meeting can be esti- 
mated from the following statement, ac- 
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There seems little reason in this. Why 
should the law strive to imsure a 
genuinely free election with full dis- 
closure for some investors but thorough- 
ly ignore it for the rest? 

Dictatorship is dangerous anywhere, 
even in corporations. The double stand- 
ard of registration and non-registration 
has seemingly become a double standard 
of conduct. Extension of the S.E.C. 
proxy regulations to all public-owned 
U. S. corporations would go far to 
remedy both.* . 

This extension to uniformity, with- 
out extended power, was suggested by 
S.E.C. to Congress, without success, 
some five years ago. Today, again, the 

curate and representative in spite of its 

light tone: 

“I'd never attend a stockholders’ meet- 
ing, so I expected to be welcomed cordi- 
ally and to be treated like one of the 
owners. You can see how naive I was. 
The meeting was a disgrace... . I got 
up to ask a question, but before I had a 
chance to say anything, one of the offi- 
cers sitting in the back of the room made 
a motion to adjourn. It was seconded and 
passed in no time. I was still standing 
there when the chairman said, ‘And now 
a delightful collation awaits you in the 
adjoining room,’ and everybody went for 
the free lunch. There I was, a part owner 
—I had ten shares—and I had _ been 
treated like a tramp by these people, who 
were my employes. I was horrified.” 

Lewis D. Gilbert, quoted in John Bain- 
bridge, “Profilese—The Talking Stock- 
holder,” The New Yorker, 24 (December 
11, 1948) 40. The narration is of Mr. 
Gilbert’s attendance in 1933 at a meeting 
of the Consolidated Gas Company. Lewis 
Gilbert is a man to watch. Energetic be- 
yond imagination, he owns stock in hun- 
dreds of firms—and stands up for his 
rights in all of them. 

An interesting sidelight on such meet- 
ings is given on p. 424 of this issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER. 

* “On May 10 stockholders of the Camden 
Forge Company will be asked to approve 
an amendment to the concern’s certificate 
of incorporation, changing the tenure of 
office of directors from one to three years 
with only one-third of the board to be 
elected each year. 

Unlike the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
charter, which permits such change by 
majority action of directors, it is neces- 
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S.E.C. recommends that the democratic 
voting provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 be made uniform. 


The Frear Bill 


Concrete embodiment of this recom- 
mendation is contained in the Frear 
Bill introduced last year and considered 
at that time in the Senate by a Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Due to the backlog of 
more pressing legislation no further 
action has been possible. Senator Frear 
expects to reintroduce the bill soon. 

The Frear Bill contemplates amend- 
ment of the Securities Exchange Act 
requiring companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce to register with the 
S.E.C. all securities not already listed 
on an exchange. 

Only those companies with assets of 
$3,000,000 or more and 300 or more 
security holders would be subject to the 
legislation. The amendment does not 
apply to securities issued by banks, or 
religious, educational and _ charitable 
organizations. 

Considered from the aspect of the 
proxy provisions the Frear Bill is rough- 
ly coterminous with any recommenda- 
tions that might be made in this article. 
It offers the shareholder in unlisted se- 
curities an active vote and a voice in 


sary for two-thirds of the Camden Forge 
stockholders to approve before this back- 
ward step can be taken. 

It is unthinkable that stockholders will 
ratify the proposal. One business man, in 
sending his proxy against the plan, de 
scribed it as ‘an undemocratic corporate 
subterfuge to perpetuate management in 
office.’ 

In this particular instance, the manage- 
ment, with arrogant disregard of fair 
treatment of stockholders, makes no pro- 
vision on the proxy for a negative vote. 

Under normal circumstances the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission would 
prevent such a one-sided presentation, 
but inasmuch as Camden Forge stock is 
not listed on a registered securities ex 
change the S.E.C. lacks jurisdiction ove! 
its proxy solicitation.” Robert D. Var 
derpoel, Chicago Herald-American, 3 May, 
1949, 
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management consonant with his owner- 
ship in the corporation. It provides the 
accompanying disclosure without which 
the opportunity to vote is bootless. It 
effects uniformity of application of the 
Securities Exchange Act. 


Management Opposes 


Opposition to the Frear Bill has come 
mainly from management. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have voiced their disap- 
proval. There are isolated instances of 
complete opposition by others and, as 
would be expected, criticism has been 
levelled at certain specific provisions. 


The financial community has in gen- 
eral supported the bill. Presidential ap- 
proval was made public on the first day 
of the hearings before the sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate. In so far as the voice 
of the small shareholder can be heard 
there is no doubt that he is fully in 
sympathy with the objectives of the bill. 

Reform of possible abuse in this mat- 
ter of shareholder voting would not be 
inconsequential. The attention of an 
educated, alert and social-minded pub- 
lic is needed in just such instances as 
this if the present-day national moral 
unconcern is to be supplanted by an es- 
teem of the right, just and more hon- 
orable way. 
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Since alcoholism is a genuine illness, 
rehabilitation depends on medical care 
and isolation, both of which the follow- 
ing outline of a plan will amply provide. 


AI TU ALCUHULICS 


A Program for Recovery 


Bruce J. Zaepfel, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


O: THE fifty to sixty million Ameri- 

cans who use alcoholic beverages, 
an estimated one million are alcoholic 
addicts, and another two to three mil- 
lion drink to the extent that their 
health is impaired more or less. So large 
a number of persons who, in the final 
analysis, are “sick,” certainly gives 
cause for concern. The problem at hand 
is how to help them. 

This present discussion’ will review 
briefly the nature of alcoholic illness 
and recent progress made by medical 
and religious groups towards achieving 
a cure. Knowledge of past achievement 
will serve as a basis in outlining a plan 
for a Catholic clinic for reclaiming the 
alcoholic. 

The degrees of addiction to drink de- 
pend on the duration and intensity of 
the habit of drinking. The constant so- 
cial drinker uses alcohol almost daily 
but not in great quantities. The exces- 
sive drinker, through personality defect 
or lack of confidence, drinks beyond the 
requirements of thirst. Lastly, there is 
the compulsive drinker whom Rev. John 
C. Ford, S.J., describes as “one who 
gets into serious difficulty with his 
drinking and who generally cannot stop 
drinking, even if he wants to, without 
outside help.’” 

Many call alcoholic addiction a dis- 





* The author acknowledges the advice of 


Rev. Hugh Bihler, S.J., of Woodstock 
College, in the preparation of this paper. 

* John C. Ford, SJ., “Depth Psychology, 
Morality and Alcoholism,” Weston Col- 
lege, 1951, p. 106. 
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ease. All agree that alcoholism is a 
complex syndrome. Unlike typhoid fe- 
ver or tuberculosis, it runs no character- 
istic Course, is not caused by any single 
etiology, cannot be cured by any spe- 
cific. A better term for the condition 
is ‘“‘psychologically ill,’ for the real 
malady is in the will. Moreover, no one 
can say that alcoholism is inherited. 
Current research shows that a disposi- 
tion may be inherited which makes it 
easier for some to become alcoholics, but 
the disease itself is not inherited. 

To call the inebriate a “compulsive” 
drinker does not mean that he is so im- 
pelled to drink as not to be free. Un- 
like morphine, heroin or other drugs, 
alcohol of itself does not necessarily 
lead to addiction. In some persons, psy- 
chotics for instance, a previous impair- 
ment of will power may constitute ir- 
responsibility from the start. But other 
types of drinkers are often accountable. 
Even though they reach a stage at 
which they are no longer capable of a 
real choice, still they are responsible in- 
sofar as they have forged their own 
chains. 

Prescinding from the physical dis- 
eases that can be contracted by the 
chronic alcoholic (most of these are due 
to nutritional deficiencies), his problem 
is essentially one of maladjustment. The 
range of these mental ills extends all the 
way from serious psychoses to simple 
personality weaknesses. The latter may 
be reduced to three types: the immature 
man, the aggressive individualist and 
the unsocial dreamer. The alcoholic 
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looks to drink to alter personality. This 
nay be a protest of the adolescent 
igainst the restraints of elders, a mani- 
festation of great pride and sensitive- 
ness, an outgrowth of social timidity or 
of other causes and circumstances. 
Often the alcoholic will manifest a lack 

' sustained drive or shallow relation- 
hips with relatives and friends. Alco- 
olism is the easy way out for loneli- 
ness, illness, death of loved ones, deep 
feelings of guilt, family trials. 

Apart from the harm done to the in- 
lividual, society suffers, too. Chief 
mong the social evils is the harm done 
by alcoholism to marriage. In an article 
on drink and marriage’ Rev. John L. 
Thomas, S.J., states that drink is the 
largest single factor contributing to the 
breakdown of Catholic marriages today. 
It is destructive of the marital bond 
“because it is usually accompanied by 
such factors as non-support, cruelty, 
adultery and a selfish disregard for the 
rights of the marriage partner.” 

Of the 7000 cases which Father 
Thomas studied, a large majority showed 
all the signs that would lead one to pre- 
dict a successful marriage. The couple 
seemed emotionally mature; their union 
was blessed with children; they proved 
that they had adjusted to each other, for 
the marital break came after they had 
been married for five years or more. 
The cause, in a majority of cases, was 
finally reduced to drink. 


Understanding Needed 

The key to aid for the compulsive 
drinker is sympathetic understanding. 
he alcoholic is said to be mentally and 
physically ill. Even more fundamen- 
tally, he is spiritually ill. If the alco- 
holic has not found his relation to his 
fellow men, in most instances it is likely 
that he has not found his relation with 
God. Because of an inherent weakness 


in his nature, man is radically egocentric. 


(his weakness is carried to a greater ex- 
treme in the alcoholic. Indeed, alco- 
John L. Thomas, S.J., “Drink and Broken 


Homes,” America, 83 (June 10, 1950) 287- 
8&8. 
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holics often show strong psychopathic 
trends as a result of too much self-pity. 
Christianity clashes directly with this 
tendency, for it has always insisted on 
humility as the virtue without which a 
Christian is no Christian at all. Humility 
acknowledges the existence of a power 
greater than ourselves and insists on 
complete submission to Its purposes. It 
is through humility and confidence in 
God, then, that we will seek to reclaim 
the alcoholic—or better—teach him to 
reclaim himself. 

Here certain elements of our psycho- 
logical life can be used with profit. 
Guilt, for example, plays a big role in 
our lives; this role is greatly intensified 
in the case of many drinkers. It brings 
on a sense of estrangement. We need 
to be forgiven, to be able to accept for- 
giveness. The aicoholic feels his dis- 
grace as a barrier to normal intercourse 
with society. He must be taught con- 
fidence in himself, conviction of his 
personal worth. He needs friendship, 
the assurance of being loved, an envi- 
ronment in which he needs no longer 
fear censure. The feeling of belonging 
to a group restores his strength and 
courage, whereas he would fail miserably 
if he stood alone. We know the power 
of mass example. Heroism in battle or 
panic at a fire show us that human be- 
ings manifest group responses that tran- 
scend their single powers. This facet 
of the human personality can and should 
be used with profit, by developing as- 
sociations for the alcoholic. 


Early Efforts 

The nineteenth-century temperance 
societies performed valuable services by 
focussing public attention on the dangers 
of alcoholism and anticipated some of 
the psychotherapies used today. As 
early as 1827 the American Temperance 
Society, under Lyman Beecher, was ex- 
tending sympathetic religious effort to- 
ward the rehabilitation of the drunkard. 
In 1840 the Washingtonian Movement, 
recognizing habitual drunkenness as not 
only a mental, but also a physical dis- 
ease, made medical care available. 
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Shortly after, Dr. J. Edward Turner 
succeeded in founding the New York 
State Inebriate Asylum, the first hospi- 
tal devoted exclusively to the care of 
alcoholics. His efforts slowly led to the 
recognition of alcoholism as a special 
type of disease. 

More recent experiments with thera- 
pies have succeeded in uncovering a 
variety of techniques. The police de- 
partment of Seattle, Wash., attempted a 
“Drying Tank” treatment in which the 
drink victim was simply confined. The 
only profit from a jail detention is that 
some persons on the way to alcoholism 
might be shamed into sobriety. “Cus- 
todial and Protective” care is provided 
by various public and private institu- 
tions. The former type of care is for 
unreclaimable cases, such as the feeble- 
minded and psychopaths; the latter aims 
at rehabilitation through gradual ac- 
commodation to normal life. 

In other instances occupational ther- 
apy, group play or work on outdoor 
activities are attempted. Very few 
people can be normal unless they have 
some interesting and rewarding activity 
either as an avocation or in leisure 
hours. Provision of such activities is 
the objective of occupational therapy. 
For play therapy, golf (under con- 
trolled conditions which eliminate like- 
lihood of the “nineteenth hole”) is 
favored because it helps the therapist 
to gauge the reaction of his patient in 
defeat or difficulties and gently eases 
the patient back into social contacts. 


Hypnosis and Therapy 

Hypnosis, where used alone, is not a 
cure for the disorder, but has been 
helpful in conjunction with psychother- 
apy. Sedatives are often used in the 
medical care of alcoholics, especially to 
relieve tensions incident to abstention 
from liquor in the early stages. They 
are not included in the drug cure, 
however. This process is a complicated 
undertaking which is founded upon the 
Pavlovian theory of conditioned re- 
flexes. Emetine is administered to the 
patient, and a skilled person is able to 
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administer an alcoholic drink (the con- 
ditioned stimulus) just before the ef- 
fect of the emetine (nausea) is produced. 
Thus, by a series of such administra- 
tions, the conditioned reflex of nausea 
is built up in response to the stimulus 
of alcohol. Success with this method 
has varied. 

Success has been reported in recent 
years from another type of medication, 
the so-called ‘‘antabuse” therapy. After 
successful use in Denmark, the treat- 
ment has been employed in the United 
States. However, the treatment is suit- 
able for only a limited number of 
patients. 

Psychotherapy consists in trying to 
determine the basic conflict or mental 
disorder which occasions drinking and 
then in re-educating the individual so 
as to bring the conflict out into the 
In addition to individual ther- 


open. 
apy, group therapy, which consists 
of lectures and discussions on_per- 


sonality and personality abnormalities, 
is attempted. The important effect of 
this technique is to make the patients 
feel they are helping one another. 
Religious therapy forms a strong bul- 
wark to this method for, as we have 
seen, the basic task is to reorientate the 
personality. Medical men and _ lay 
therapists are coming to realize more 
and more the importance of a “religious 
conversion” in bringing the alcoholic to 
change his attitude toward life, himself 
and God. 


“Matt Talbot Center” 

Understanding the case of the alco- 
holic and some of the therapies em- 
ployed, we can now outline the nature, 
scope and function of a Catholic Clinic. 
Let us call it the Matt Talbot Center. 
However, an examination of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the Yale Clinic and Bridge 
House will be profitable here, for the 


a 


Matt Talbot was an Irish laborer and at 
alcoholic who underwent a spiritual and 
moral conversion. So great was his rep 
tation for sanctity and austerity of life, 
that his cause for beatification has be¢ 
undertaken. 
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idea of the Center should evolve from 
principles and techniques already suc- 
cessfully employed. To these will be 
added the role of the priest as psycho- 
therapist, if qualified, or as director and 
spiritual counsellor. Three basic ele- 


ments then, should constitute the 
Center: religion, psychotherapy and 
medicine. 


The elements of religion and psycho- 
therapy are evident in the work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Founded in 
1935, this fraternity of ex-alcoholics 
has grown to a membership of 90,000 
and is increasing at the rate of more 
than 20,000 a year. Bolstered by 
medicine where necessary and a few 
elementary principles of psychiatry, the 
A.A. program makes the religious com- 
ponent the main weapon of its attack. 
It calls upon the alcoholic to make 
that basic act of confidence in God. He 
must be convinced that God can man- 
age his life if only he will allow Him. 

The advantage of the group is that 
the neophyte has a feeling of accept- 
ance. The complaint of being mis- 
understood in his craving for drink no 
longer holds, for his associates have ex- 
perienced the same thing and have con- 
quered it. To find a way out of the 
compulsion, the group has outlined a 
program for recovery in 12 steps: 

1. We admitted that we were powerless 


over alcohol—that our lives had be- 
come unmanageable. 
2. Came to believe that a Power greater 


than ourselves could restore us to 
Sanity. 


Qo 


. Made a decision to turn our wills and 
our lives over to the care of God as 
we understood Him. 


4. Made a searching and fearless moral 
inventory of ourselves. 

0. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to 
another human being the exact na- 
ture of our wrongs. 

. Were entirely ready to have God re- 
move all these defects of character. 


7. Humbly asked Him to remove our 
shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had 

harmed and became willing to make 

amends to them. 
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9. Made direct amends to such people 
wherever possible, except when to do 
so would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory 
and, when we were wrong, promptly 
admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and meditation 
to improve our conscious contact with 
God as we understood Him, praying 
only for knowledge of His will for us, 
and the power to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as 
the result of these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to alcoholics, and 
to practice these principles in our af- 
fairs. 


Personality Growth 


The program aims at perfection of 
the personality and its constant growth. 
Spiritual writers would label the self- 
centeredness of the alcoholic as pride, 
and the classic cure for all pride is 
humiliations. First must come then the 
admission that the alcoholic is helpless 
in the matter of drink. Alcohol has 
whipped him. He must turn to a 
power stronger than himself, make a 
ruthless examination of his faults, 
smother resentments and make repara- 
tion of injuries to others. He must 
pray to keep his mind responsive and 
must be apostolic in carrying the mes- 
sage of comfort to others. All these 
steps must be taken and in order. Those 
who take the first, and then jump to 
the last for a spree of converting others, 
usually end back at the bottle. 

Not mentioned in the 12 steps is the 
24 hour basis. Anyone can live for 
one day without alcohol. He thanks 
God at night for the help he felt, and 
the next morning he prays for strength 
to last the day. With confidence he 
advances under the motto, “Easy does 
it’. When the battle is hard, and ten- 
sions mount over abstinence, there is 
always the help of a brother A.A. Such 
is the plan, one of admission, surrender 
and action. The members are deeply 
humble, and there is no talking down 
to the drunkard. Each A.A. rests on 
the conviction that he too is only one 
drink away from drunkenness. 
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The group has little organization. A 
board of nine trustees acts as guardian 
for the general funds, and five of these 
are non-alcoholics. It has no central 
authority, and contributions are volun- 
tary. Poverty is emphasized at least 
to the extent that large endowments 
and accumulations of wealth are 
avoided. Room is left for individual 
initiative in forming new units, and 
above all, the A.A.’s are not dis- 
appointed in the failure of their mem- 
bers. They estimate that 50% of those 
who accept the program achieve im- 
mediate sobriety. Another 25%, after 
slips from neglect or over-confidence, 
also attain to permanent sobriety. 

Serene Mind Needed 

A serene mind is the goal of the A.A. 
program. It is summed up in a quota- 
tion which members carry on cards in 
their wallets or purses: “God give me 
the serenity to accept things I cannot 
change, courage to change things I 
can, and wisdom to know the differ- 
ence.” Considering itself as a move- 
ment rather than an organization, it 
remains neutral on controversial issues 
of religion. In its attempt to include 
even the agnostic who will admit only 
Nature as something superior to him- 
self, perhaps the A.A. waters down the 
idea of God too much. However, it 
does stress for its members the idea of 
submission and of a higher power. 

Denying that alcoholism is a disease, 
Edward J. McGoldrick, Jr., director of 
the Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy of 
New York City’s Department of Wel- 
fare, held that straight thinking can 
remedy any alcoholic. Men who entered 
Bridge House, where McGoldrick and 
four assistant “lay therapists” worked, 
were told that they alone are respon- 
sible for their drinking, that they were 
victims of a self-inflicted habit—a result 
of wrong thinking. 

Thereupon McGoldrick began a series 
of lectures to the patients, emphasizing 
intelligently-directed will power and 
furnishing time for reflection along 
with occupational therapy to turn the 
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thoughts of the men from drink. The 
Bridge House record for its first six 
years of operation showed 66 per cent 
of recoveries from alcoholism.* 

The second element of the clinic is 
medicine. The word clinic is used 
advisedly because it is almost impossible 
for one man to handle the problem 
alone. He lacks the skill and resources 
to act efficiently. The Yale Clinic is a 
cooperative movement which capitalizes 
on many agencies. First there is needed 
a building with offices for doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, lay-therapists and psychiatric 
social workers. The doctor checks on 
the physical needs of the individual 
and determines whether he is in need 
of temporary or permanent hospital- 
ization. A psychiatrist checks to spot 
any psychotics who may be in need of 
commitment to a _ mental hospital. 
Again it may be a question of a men- 
tally subnormal drinker who would 
be better off in a home or farm operated 
by the community for this purpose. 


Investigate Problems 

The lay-therapist acts in an ancil- 
lary way to the psychiatrist. If there 
is no serious psychiatric trouble, he 
will try to diagnose the drink difficulty 
and. bring the man to an understanding 
of his problem. Later after the 3 or 4 
weekly visits at the start, he will con- 
duct group therapy discussions. This 
amounts to offering an understanding of 
personality problems and _ providing 
principles for solving the difficulties of 
life. It means too a re-orientation and 
achievement of perspective. The psy- 
chiatric social worker takes the history 
of the individual, both social and 
family. His task is to make the family 
cooperative and understanding as far as 
this is possible. This worker may have 
to counsel on such problems as the 
temporary commitment of the children, 
especially if both parents are alcoholics. 

In an out-patient clinic such as the 
Yale plan, when hospitalization is im- 


5 Edward Duff, “Bridge to Sobriety,” Amer 
ica, 82 (November 12, 1949) 152-54. 
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erative, there must be cooperation with 
some hospital equipped to deal with 
this type of sick person. In the case 
of homeless derelicts, some organization 
nust provide bed and board for the 
ndividual during a short period. For 
this purpose Yale uses Salvation Army 
facilities. Temporary support may have 
to be arranged. When the alcoholic is 
back on his feet, there is question of 
employment. Here either public or 
private vocational guidance institutes 
must be called upon. 


Role of the Priest 


So the process of reclaiming the 
ilcoholic requires much cooperation. 
[he Yale Clinic is a good model not 
because it is the only one, but because 
t has pioneered in this field successfully. 
It remains for us to say a few words 
about the third element, Psychother- 
apy, and the role of the priest as 
psycho-therapist. Prinzhorn sums up 
the elements of just what acts in such 
therapy: 

In the first place, the fulness of un- 
derstanding of men, the leadership, the 
psychopathological experience, the wide 
view of life and the freedom from private- 
Ego proper to the psycho-therapist; in the 
second place, the agitation, manifesting 
itself as transference, of the patient tor- 
mented by loneliness, uncertainty and 
anxiety, the degree of transference depend- 
ing chiefly on the leader and the special 
tone of the personal harmony; in the 
third place, the methodical thoroughness 
of the therapist, together with the diag- 
nosis of the psychosomatic and especially of 
the physically assailable symptoms; in the 
fourth place, the transition to a way of 
life suitable for the patient. The 
herapist . . . helps as a mediator, from 
he isolation that is full of fear, to whole- 
ness of life, to new comradeship, to the 
world, perhaps to God.° 
In view of this function it becomes 

clear that psychotherapy certainly may 
be practiced by the priest. Who better 
than the priest possesses that “fulness 
of understanding of men,” that “wide 
view of life and freedom from private- 
Ego”? The priest with his life of 
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H. Prinzhorn, Psychotherapy, 
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dedication, his wealth of spiritual, as- 
cetical and psychological principles, his 
concern for the ultimate welfare of the 
individual, can carry more authority to 
the suffering individual than anyone 
else. The techniques of the therapist— 
advice, encouragement, unselfishness, 
patient understanding, self-discipline— 
all these are at the easy command of 
the priest. Even more, the priest can 
administer absolution to Catholics to 
wash away that sense of guilt so pre- 
valent in the mind of the alcoholic. Re- 
ligion, in its root meaning a “binding 
back,” gives the individual a refuge in 
something transcending himself, some- 
thing redeeming. 

The priest then, can and should play 
a powerful role in this work. Not 
every priest perhaps will have the time 
for sympathetic dealing with all alcoho- 
lics, for such a task is time consuming. 
The individual priest may not have the 
resources necessary to care for all the 
phases of treatment, and if every parish 
were to set up its own agencies, this 
would be an unnecessary multiplication. 


“Talbot Center” in Detail 

For this reason the Matt Talbot 
Center would be a fairly large clinic, 
and its direction would require the full 
time of a qualified priest. It would be 
an out-patient clinic, hence there would 
not be room for those who have lost 
their social moorings. Perhaps at the 
beginning, it could not afford a regular 
paid internist or psychiatrist. But the 
priest might be able to induce some 
Catholic doctors to donate their services 
at definite clinical periods. They will 
determine whether the man is in need 
of immediate care, either medical or 
psychiatric. In such cases, the priest 
will need contacts with some Catholic 
hospital for the period of recuperation, 
or in hopeless cases, contact with some 
farm or mental institution. 

The priest director must know the 
problems thoroughly, must be a man of 
unfailing patience in the face of dis- 
appointing recidivism, steeled to any 
ingratitude. First contacts and attitudes 
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are all-important in dealing with the 
alcoholic. The priest must be a good 
listener to get the story or history. He 
should be aided by psychiatric social 
workers who can take detailed histories 
and supplement these from family and 
other sources. These workers will also 
have to help meet the family situation, 
contact the various community agen- 
cies which will help support the de- 
pendent family, or temporarily commit 
the children to a foster home. 

The priest must determine why the 
man is drinking and bring him to a 
realization of his condition. If there is 
a basic personality defect, this must 
first be solved. Sedatives may be used 
in the beginning, but as soon as pos- 
sible, the alcoholic must be brought to 
understand that he is never to drink 
again. The shock of this realization 
can be brought home to him and 
cushioned by contact with the A.A.’s. 
It has been the experience of the New 
Haven Clinic that after about 6 or 8 
weeks of abstinence, the man thinks he 
is cured and may take liberties. 


Re-orientation Basic 


But above all, the alcoholic needs a 
new orientation towards life in general 
and his problems in particular. Often- 
times it is the work of the priest to 
achieve a genuine spiritual conversion. 
The person must be made to accept 
himself as he is. Religious therapy, both 
individual and group, are the means at 
his disposal. Group therapy should be 
administered in two ways: through re- 
treats and discussion groups, where the 
members, restricted more or less homo- 
geneously according to their problems, 
discuss their difficulties, receive support 
and suggestions from their fellows, 
listen to lectures on adjustments to their 
problems. The lectures should include 
instructions on prayer, and the mem- 
bers should be urged to pray not only 
for themselves, but for others. 


Such is the nature of the Matt Talbot 
Center envisaged. Some work has been 
done along this line. A parish priest 
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in Pittsburgh has organized a group of 
alcoholics called the “Sons of Matt 
Talbot.” The purpose of this society 
is not to help the alcoholics achieve 
sobriety (it leaves this task to the 
A.A.), but rather to give these re- 
claimed Catholics a deeper and more 
perfect knowledge of their faith. 
Meetings are held twice a month at 
which instructions on the practices of 
religion are given. The A.A. has been 
found insufficient in that it does not 
go far enough. Its conception of God 
is rather neutral and watered down. 
The positive dogma of the Church goes 
far in making up for this weakness. 

The group has found the study of 
Matt Talbot’s life very helpful. When 
Matt finally gave up the bottle after 
many years of drunkenness, he sub- 
stituted in its stead frequent use of the 
Eucharist and Penance. Matt found 
for himself the necessity of knowing 
God, and what it means to pray. He 
learned too the need of mortification 
and self-denial, for Our Lord has 
warned us that unless we do penance, 
we shall perish. And into this whole 
plan the priest fits perfectly, for as one 
alcoholic put it, “Where can a Catholic 
learn about God except from a priest?” 

In Indianapolis striking results have 
come from retreats given exclusively to 
alcoholics. Four pamphlets published 
by the retreat director (an A.A. mem- 
ber himself) bring out the brilliant 
possibilities for applying Christian as- 
ceticism to the 12 steps.” Especially 
effective are the reflections made on each 
of the steps found in “The Golden Book 
of the Spiritual Side.” Basic attitudes 
in the spiritual life, attitudes of humil- 
ity, charity and zeal for others are em- 
phasized and developed. 

Such is the work being done today 
limited indeed but growing slowly and 
full of possibilities open to Catholics. 


7 The Golden Book of the Spiritual Sid 
(1947), The Golden Book of Charit: 
(1948), The Silver Book of Attitudes 
(1949) and The Book of Action (1950), 
published by the S.M.T. Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 1194, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The growing number of aged persons 
in world population has raised problems 
which the International Gerontological 
Congress undertook to outline and meet. 


SECUNUD INTERNATIONAL 
GERUNTULUGICAL CONGRESS 


Some Impressions 


Joseph M. Becker, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


fe SECOND International Geronto- 
A logical Congress was held in St. Louis 
during the second week of September, 
1951. A detailed account of the Con- 
gress would not be of general interest, 
but a few observations may be. 

The gerontological movement is rela- 
tively new. The Congress, founded only 
1 year ago, represents a new emphasis 
on the problems connected with ageing. 

The Congress solemnly decided that 
it would spell the word with an “e”.) 
The emphasis is so new that it is not 
reflected in my 1948 Webster diction- 
ary, largest abridged edition. When I 
went to see it to see if the “g” in geron- 
tology and geriatrics was hard or soft I 
found neither word given. (Everyone at 
the Congress used the soft pronouncia- 
tion for both words, though either the 
soft or the hard is permissible for “‘ger- 
ontology.”) Both words will certainly 
be carried in later editions. 


Data Not Yet Gathered 


Another indication of the newness 
of the movement was the reiterated 
warnings of speakers that “we do not 
have the facts” necessary for action. 
Every meeting of scholars on every sub- 
ject, of course, makes that one of its 
conclusions; but at this Congress it was 
not a conclusion; it was the theme. In 
some areas the conclusion did not need 
to be expressed. It was painfully 
evident: as in the crucial area of the 
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relative productivity of older and 
younger workers. 

Probably still another indication of 
the newness of the movement is to be 
found in the reports that great pres- 
sures were needed to get any action at 
all in this area: to induce medical 
schools, for example, to shift some of 
their emphasis from the communicable 
diseases to the degenerative diseases or 
to induce governmental employment 
offices to set up special counselling 
services for the aged worker similar to 
those offered to the very young worker. 

These pressures to increase the pro- 
portion of resources going to the aged 
raise some nice problems. How much 
will the younger members of the com- 
munity be willing to yield to the older? 
Still more important for a Catholic: 
how much should they be willing to 
yield? 

At the Congress there was absolutely 
no discussion of this moral, and there- 
fore fundamental, issue. At the dinner 
concluding the Congress I proposed the 
question to one eminent director of 
research—and pushed it a bit. He be- 
came so interested that he began stop- 
ping everybody within reach, saying: 
“Listen to this question. How would 
you answer it? Give them the ques- 
tion, Father.” A Congress purporting 
to treat the problem of ageing from 
every important viewpoint could well 
spend at least one meeting on this 
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fundamental problem. Perhaps a future 


Congress will. 
A Growing Problem 

The movement is as important as it 
is new. One of the most striking social 
phenomena of modern times is the 
rising average age of the population. 
It is a phenomenon that is world-wide 
(to judge from the countries with 
usable statistics) though it is more 
marked in the United States than in 
most other countries. 

In the United States from 1900 to 
1950 the proportion of the population 
over 45 years of age increased from 
17.8 per cent to 28.1 per cent. The 
proportion over 65 years of age in- 
creased from 4.1 per cent to 7.6. 

The twin causes of the situation were 
the falling birth and death rates. Few- 
er people were being born during the 
period. The decline is more apparent 
from figures covering a longer period: 
the number of live white births per 
thousand of total population in 1796- 
1800 was about 55; for 1896-1900, 
about 30; in 1933, less than 17. True, 
a slight increase occurred after 1933, 
and a marked increase during the 
second World War. But it is uncertain 
whether this rise is temporary or will 
constitute a reversal of the long-term 
trend. Of those who were born, fewer 
were dying. The changing birth rate 
was the important factor, but increased 
life expectancy was not a negligible in- 
fluence. In 1900 the average white 
male aged 40 could expect to live to 
be 67.7. In 1940 he could expect to 
live to be 70. 


Manifold Implications 


Problems in almost every area of the 
community’s life rise out of the grow- 
ing proportion of older persons in the 
population. The Congress marked out 
four such areas, assigning each area to 
a separate Section for study: Section 
I: Biology and Medicine; Section II: 
Sociology, Psychology, Education and 
Religion; Section III, Economics and 
Welfare; Section IV: Medical Services, 
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Hygiene and Housing. 

Section I (Biology and Medicine) 
dominated the Congress. The medical 
people were the Congress founders, and 
they still make up the larger part of the 
governing body. One got the impres- 
sion that they thought of themselves 
as the only ones really doing solid work 
—alleviating the old peoples’ diseases 
and making them live longer. 

“Making them live longer” can be 
understood in two ways: as increasing 
the life span or as increasing average 
life expectancy. (The two were 
sometimes confused by the Congress 
audience, and one chairman felt it 
necessary to open the meeting by warn- 
ing against the danger.) The second 
is the correct meaning here. Medical 
science has increased the proportion of 
people 65 and over by increasing the 
proportion of people who escape dying 
before that age (especially by de- 
creasing infant mortality). But it has 
done practically nothing to increase the 
life span of people who reach 65. The 
median age of persons 65 and over re- 
mained almost constant (about 71.2 for 
men and 71.6 for women) from 1870 
to 1940, as contrasted with an increase 
from 20 years in 1870 to 29 years in 
1940 for the entire population. 

The diseases faced by old people, the 
“degenerative diseases,” have been rela- 
tively neglected up to the present. 
Whether the previous emphasis should 
be modified or not may be open to 
debate, but there is no doubt that the 
change is taking place. 

Strengthen Economic Area 

It is likely that the work of Section 
III (Economics) will grow in relative 
importance with succeeding Congresses. 
At present the economists do not know 
enough about the facts of their prob- 
lem, and have not enough projects in 
operation, to make their contribution 
of great significance. But the problem 
they deal with is intrinsically important. 
It is the problem of the cessation of 
productive activity in old age before 
death. Working-life expectancy has 
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kept pace with lengthening life 
xpectancy. As a result, the period 
etween retirement and death has be- 

me longer. Between 1900 and 1940 

it period doubled on the average for 

white male aged forty. In 1900 he 
could expect to be _ unproductive 
economically) for three years; in 

40, for six years. 

[he economists concerned themselves 
ith two aspects of that problem: (1) 
ow to provide retired persons with an 

income and (2) how to modify job re- 
juirements so as to postpone the neces- 
ty of retirement. 

With regard to the first much has 
been done. Pensions, both govern- 
mental and private, have grown at a 
tremendous rate during the last ten 
Further growth is expected— 
with possible accompanying financial 
problems of a serious nature. 


Providing Jobs for Aged 


With regard to the second and more 
promising approach, very little has been 
lone. There was general agreement 
that it ought to receive intensive study. 
Solomon Barker (of the Textile Work- 
ers Union—C.I.O.) demanded it with 
much warmth. Professor Witte (of 
Wisconsin University) agreed, but 
warned against too high hopes. He 
seemed to think that the first approach 

-through pensions—would turn out to 
be by all odds the more practical. 

Everybody agreed that the reason 
vhy healthy old men could not get 
was the long-term trend our 
economy has been pursuing toward 


years. 
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ever-increasing industrialization, spe- 
cialization and urbanization. No one 


questioned whether the trend was de- 
sirable or not, and whether a brake 
should be applied to it or not. This 
was the second opportunity the Con- 
gress missed to discuss fundamental 
issues. The discussion was entirely in 
terms of: given the trend, what can 
we do to alleviate this undesirable ef- 
fect of it? 


Wide Representation 


Fifty-two nations were represented 
The United States, of course, provided 
the great bulk of the 800 delegates, but 
England, Canada, Italy, Holland and 
India led the foreign nations in the 
number of delegates. Russia sent no 
one; Vatican City had one represent- 
ative. Medical students in both St. 
Louis University and Washington Uni- 
versity came to the sessions as delegates 
of their various nations. 

Since 52 speakers could scarcely be 
accommodated at the concluding din- 
ner, the delegates met by continents and 
selected one of their number to re- 
present them. Africa led off, followed 
by Europe, North America, Asia, South 
America and Australia. 

The Congress voted to hold their 
next meeting in England in 1954. By 
that time they thought they would 
have made much progress. This ob- 
server's guess is that they will have done 
so, if for no other reason than that the 
pressures building up around this parti- 
cular social problem are still increasing. 





Kibitzers 


Anyone who criticizes without attempting to correct easily avoids 
making mistakes, pitfalls that occur only when we try to improve un- 


satisfactory conditions. 
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This review acknowledges the in- 
telligent leadership of Professor Wright 
in his formulation of capitalist theory 
and suggests humanist modifications. 


CAPITALISM 


Toward a Humane Economic Order 


Puitir S. Lanp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


— Mauriac recently gave this 
indictment of U. S. capitalism: 

It is not what separates the U. S. from 
the Soviet Union which should frighten 
us, but what they have in common... 
These two technocracies that think them- 
selves antagonists are dragging humanity 
in the same direction of dehumanization. 
Man is treated as a means and no longer 
as an end. ... This is the indispensable 
condition of the two cultures that face 
each other.’ 

I propose to review a current study 
of capitalism* from Mauriac’s view- 
point. Professor Wright is eminently 
qualified for his undertaking, as his 
three earlier volumes: The Creation of 
Purchasing Power (1941), The Econo- 
mics of Disturbance (1947), Demo- 
cracy and Progress (1948) and his 
contribution to the American Economic 
Association’s Survey of Contemporary 
Economics (1949) amply attest. 

It is only fair to state that, while 
Wright is aware of such criticism as the 
French novelist represents, he had 
socialism—not dualist humanism—in 
mind as his opponent. And he might 
legitimately ask whether Mauriac knows 
what he is talking about. Nevertheless, 
his book, a representative exposition of 
capitalism, affords us an opportunity 1. 
to see what capitalism (U. S., 1951) is 


* Quoted from Le Figaro in Fortune, 43 
(February, 1951) 118. 


* David McCord Wright, Capitalism, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1951, xii, 246 pp. 
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like and 2. to evaluate it by humanist 
standards. 

Accordingly, the first half of this 
review will summarize Wright’s case; 
the second will evaluate it from a 
Christian humanist standpoint. I can 
only sketch Wright’s detailed exposition 
(considering some debated economic 
questions briefly after the exposition), 
but the central thesis will be stated 
fairly and clearly. My evaluation will, 
of course, have its economic aspects. 
All social criticism must show itself 
aware of economic realities. 

Middle-Way Capitalism 

Wright sees roughly four positions 
you can take in economics. I shall de- 
signate them: A, B, C, D. D is the ex- 
treme left of socialism, which needs no 
discussion. A is the extreme right of 
laissez faire. Wright calls C a “‘half- 
way house” to socialism, and D is his 
own position. 

A is the position of a broad group, 
including Mises, Hayek, H. C. Simons 
and Henry Hazlitt. Some of them 
would object to the tag, laissez faire, 
but they are alike in their extreme in 
dividualism. 

C includes those who are between 
Wright’s position and that of socialism. 
This would be the position of those 
you would designate as extreme Keyne- 
sians—people who want centralized 
planning of investment, never-ending 
expansion of consumption at the ex- 
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nse of savings, progressive taxation: 
tagnation theorists. There are business- 

en here, too: those willing to accept 
central planning if it leaves them secure 
igainst the vagaries of competition. 

his is the half-way house—a house 

f delusion it is. For the dynamics of 

centrally planned investment and of 

continuous inflation inevitably multi- 
plies itself. 

Position B 

| We are getting accustomed to de- 

; signating those writers who steer a mid- 

course between excessive individualism 

ind excessive direction of the economy 

the “Middle Way.” Such writers, 

then, as J. M. Clark (Alternatives to 

Serfdom), Corwin Edwards (Maintain- 

ng Competition), Wilhelm Répke 

Civitas Humana) must fit into this B 
position. Catholics will include the pro- 
eram of Quadragesimo Anno, and later 
we shall see that Wright’s own 
most respected authority, Schumpeter, 
supports this judgment.’ Professor 
Wright will not be happy at finding 
himself in the same berth with Répke, 
whom he regards as a visionary (per- 
haps he has the same opinion of the 
papal program). Nevertheless the broad 
categorization is legitimate and, I be- 
lieve, helpful. 

With our points of reference estab- 
ished, we can focus on positions A and 
B. For Wright wants us to understand 
from the start that his defense of 
capitalism does not depend upon text- 
00k theory of competition. 


No Laissez-Faire 

Wright’s capitalism, as I have sug- 
gested, is not an economy of many 
nall producers manipulated by forces 
of supply and demand in markets of 
pure competition—a static and me- 
chanical economy. In such an econo- 
my agents would be helplessly subject 


See, in this connection, the Pesch issue of 
CIAL ORDER, April, 1951, and George G. 

Higgins, “After Sixty Years,” Ibid., I 
May, 1951) 195-204. 
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to impersonal forces of the marketplace. 
Business functions, to segregate one 
factor, would be limited to two: fore- 
casting movements of the market— 
impersonal and impervious to control— 
and maximizing returns by most ef- 
ficient production of goods judged 
salable in the light of a necessarily 
hazardous forecast. 


He examines the economy of many 
small sellers with identical products 
first under perfect conditions, then 
under imperfect conditions. He demon- 
strates economically that the con- 
ditions of perfect, pure competition 
(perfect forecasting, complete knowl- 
edge on the part of all participants 
and entirely unhampered freedom of 
change) can never be realized. Then 
he shows that an economy of many 
small producers working under the 
inevitable imperfections cannot hope 
to provide stability or the conditions 
for growth. 


Growth Economics 

Essentially, Wright’s capitalism is 
growth economics. It is Schumpeter’s 
economics of the entrepreneur, with his 
ideas and vision and willingness to risk 
the new. Under this dynamic force 
a characteristically capitalist socio- 
economic order rises. Here is no mere 
routinized flow of goods and services, 
secure enough, but stationary. Here 
is growth geared to change (and ex- 
pansion) of consumers’ tastes, to popu- 
lation increase, to changes in tech- 
nology—under the leadership of the 
man willing to take risks for the re- 
ward they offer. 





Growth, too, is the crucial economic 
test which socialism cannot meet. 
Wright concedes the possibility that 
central planning might achieve a more 
efficient economy, provided that men 
are satisfied with fixed incomes and 
provided that bureaucratic wastes do 
not squander resources. It could not, 
however, produce the gains possible 
under changing technology, invention 
and venturesome investment, because 
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these depend upon independent careers 
and flexibility. 


Interest and Profit 

The two typical capitalist payments, 
interest and profit, arise only in a 
growth economy. Saving (foregone 
consumption) and risk are the price of 
growth, and interest and profit are their 
rewards. The cost elements justifying 
these payments are familiar to Catholic 
thinkers. In the first instance (interest) 
they are the sacrifices involved in re- 
straining present consumption; in the 
second (profit) they are the risk, 
anxiety, added burdens—all the ob- 
stacles, both psychological and econo- 
mic—that must be overcome if ideas 
and inventions are to produce growth. 


Far from being a monopoly element, 
creative profit favors effective com- 
petition, since it challenges routinized 
performance. And once it has suf- 
ficiently remunerated the hazards and 
efforts of entrepreneurship, profit dis- 
appears, unless monopoly maintains it. 
There will always be profit in a growth 
society, but it will be enjoyed by dif- 
ferent enterprises. 


Instability and the Cycle 

The central economic problem which 
Wright, following Schumpeter, ad- 
mittedly must face is that of instability. 
A rising standard of living and con- 
sumer sovereignty confront us with the 
hard necessity of instability. Not that 
a socialist regime would be exempt, if 
it sought the same objectives. The 
root problem is simply that growth 
gives rise to asymetrical and un- 
predictable changes in the pattern of 
wants. And this would be true even 
if all incomes were equal. 

No. systematization could hope to 
predict changes in taste or innovation 
and the consequent adjustments to be 
made. What is more, to satisfy wants 
immediately, you must meet the back- 
log problem. This arises because ‘the 
rate of output necessary to make up 
quickly a backlog of demand for a 
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particular good is much larger than the 
rate of output which society will want 
once the backlog has been made up.” 
There is a parallel “front-log” which 
arises from the innovation side “‘be- 
cause a new invention will build up an 
appropriate stock which will drop to 
a level necessary simply to maintain or 
slightly increase the supply.” 

In a word, business cycles are pro- 
duced “by durability of equipment 
plus asymetrical changeability of wants 
plus inevitable frictions plus consumer 
sovereignty.” With such __ premises 
Wright is able to append the bold con- 
clusions that profits, accumulation and 
planlessness are alike largely guiltless of 
the cycle, except insofar as they con- 
tribute to rapid growth. The forces 
making for the cycle are the forces 
making for growth. 

And any misguided attempts at 
stabilization which strike at growth 
will be attended by disaster. Choking 
off growth “‘is likely to lead to con- 
tinued unemployment;” we cannot 
have continued full employment unless 
new business and mew equipment are 
constantly being built or unless we cut 
off all new savings. Constant new starts 
keep busy the “margin of growth of 
investment-goods_ industries.” One 
should recall from our earlier pages that 
cutting off the net saving would, in its 
turn, return us to a stationary society. 

Wright, true to his middle position, 
wields a two-edged sword. And here 
he strikes out again at orthodox econom- 
ics. “A fundamental inadequacy of 
much orthodox theory . . . lies in too 
much emphasis on fitting more to a 
given set of equipment or to a given 
demand curve. The real question should 
be: what price and fiscal policy will 
contribute most to the growth of capi 
tal equipment and the organization ot 
new business units.” This last para- 
graph will become clearer from what 
follows. 

A Hard Saying 


Are we then consigned to boom-bust 
rhythm? Not to busts, for Wright puts 
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floor under deflation by the use of ap- 
priate fiscal policies.‘ 

| am sure you have already framed 
question: Why not attempt some 





croup industrial planning, perhaps along 
| the lines of the old N.I.R.A.? Why only 
| remedial efforts after the economy has 
broken down? 
Wright’s answer runs along two lines. 
First, no group can plan for an expand- 
1g economy in which the consumer is 
sovereign. Secondly, such efforts upon 
the part of private groups end by sti- 
fling growth, because self-interest directs 
these efforts to securing the status of 
the “in-group.” Present businessmen 
thus assured their holdings, even 
though their contribution to society 
fails to warrant the return they receive. 


At the same time Wright does not 
ignore the plight of the businessman, 
faced by heavy investment and uncer- 
tain demand. He believes, too, that 
most monopolies and restrictive agree- 
ments are not motivated by desire to 
plunder the public but by a realization 
that theoretical pure competition gives 
no security in a world of fixed invest- 
ment. Despite these facts, he will not 
illow private groups to do their own 
stabilizing, since this would be against 
the common good (as he defines it). 
[his position is not contradicted by his 
admission of such price leadership as 
idmits of only “fan uneasy eminence.” 


Controlled Growth 


We might note here that another 
‘Middle-Way” economist, J. M. Clark 
\lternatives to Serfdom) agrees with 

| Wright that price flexibility cannot 
| stabilize the economy. But Clark admits 
he possibility (and, indeed, urges the 

| Program) of some attention to economic 
health by businesses while they grow. 





sides advocating the various counter- 
clical fiscal tools with which we are 
now familiar, Wright sanctions govern- 
nental outlays for other social goals, e.g., 
vutlays for health, housing and education, 
lesigned to strengthen equality of oppor- 
nity for all. 
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Both Clark and Wright admit the sup- 
plemental programs undertaken by gov- 
ernment through appropriate fiscal 
measures. 

Clark expects producing groups to 
coordinate their own good with the 
common good—a rising standard of liv- 
ing and security for themselves together 
with a sharing in the same advantages 
by the rest of the society. Clark is as 
aware as Wright of the high virtue and 
intelligence such a program demands; 
he recognizes that there must be real 
safeguards against industrial groups 
abusing their privileged position and 
shackling growth by self-seeking re- 
strictionist planning. Nevertheless, he 
believes that the advantages of coordi- 
nation warrant the risks entailed. We 
shall add toward the end of this review 
the commendation of the very arch- 
priest of growth economics, Schumpeter, 
to such efforts. 

I would like to recommend to read- 
ers two further considerations in 
Wright’s book. One is his penetrating 
analysis of economic freedom as a bul- 
wark of political freedom and of the 
ways in which capitalism can provide 
some of the social content of democracy. 
The other is his treatment of socialism. 
He discloses its over-emphasis upon in- 
stitutional reform, its naive confidence 
in man’s perfectibility, the serious dan- 
ger bureaucratic self-perpetuation and 
socialism’s preoccupation with private 
property as the source of all social ills. 


Evaluation 


There are eight topics I shall discuss 
in evaluating Wright’s Capitalism: 1. 
his quite acceptable treatment of the 
relation between ends and economics; 
2. Wright’s own values are not adequate 
by the Christian standard to which he 
appeals; 3. the Christian and natural- 
law code considerably hedges consumer 
sovereignty; 4. this code lays upon busi- 
nessmen more responsibility for “‘quali- 

iv rth” than” Wright’ 
tative growth” than Wright’s system 
demands; 5. Christian asceticism miti- 

Sea ge 
gates the rigorous necessity for Wright’s 
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“inexorable demand for the ever-new;” 
6. Christian teaching points to a human 
providence which Capitalism seems to 
preclude; 7. there are other values ap- 
parently neglected in his system; 8. cer- 
tain parts of the book seem open to 
challenge on purely economic grounds. 


1, Ends in Economics 

Wright states that capitalism must 
be judged not merely by quantitative, 
but by qualitative standards. “By criti- 
cism fone of the eight standards of 
measurement| I mean insistence upon 
qualitative standards of social develop- 
ment.” Again, “Mere change can just 
as well be change toward evil as change 
toward good.” 

He next affirms that “we cannot in- 
telligently discuss economic policy un- 
less we first agree upon value standards.” 
And we agree by means of social choice, 
that is, we do not permit values to be 
merely a matter of what somehow gets 
“elected in the market.” So far as I am 
aware, Wright does not push this in- 
quiry further. 

There is no firm insistence that these 
social evaluations be determined by 
man’s nature and the existential ends of 
that nature—a nature at once individual 
and social—which, furthermore, has a 
supernatural destiny, as Christianity re- 
veals.’ 

At any rate, Wright offers us an ex- 
cellent methodological position from 
which to set forth. And on this topic 
he adds a final valuable consideration, 
namely, that changing the system, e.g., 
to socialism, will not correct the pres- 
ent overemphasis upon the quantitative, 
for which eighteenth-century _ philos- 
ophy is largely responsible. What we 
need is “a shift in ethical and social 
values within the present economic sys- 
tem.” 

* For an excellent treatment of ends in 
their hierarchical ordering about men’s 
ends—social and individual—see Jacques 
Yenni, “Pesch’s Goal of the Economy,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, | (April, 1951) 169-76, and 
Richard E. Mulcahy, “Economic Freedom 
in Pesch,” Ibid., pp. 161-68. 
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2. Expansionist Bias 


The standard of Wright’s value sys- 
tem is Judaeo-Christian, but he seems 
to construe it too narrowly in terms of 
freedom, tolerance and activity. His 
basic “ends,” values, are formulated in 
terms of growth. He knows that some 
consider ‘‘a rising standard of living a 
snare and a delusion,” though he himself 
disagrees. He sees that the Buddhist 
may be correct in believing that wisdom 
consists in overcoming, rather than in 
satisfying desires. But he violently ob- 
jects to the belief that “we can com- 
bine the mere routine of the mystic with 
the rising standard of living of indus- 
trialism.” 


He believes that most people also 
want “better means of production to 
bring about a better society and a more 
meaningful existence.” This standard 
he further resolves into a “balance of 
qualities”: thus, “Harmony-in-growth 
involves the successful combination of 
routine versus adventure, order versus 
change, security versus insecurity, sov- 
ereignty versus freedom, and so on.” 

On the whole the set of values which 
Wright sets up appear reasonable enough 
and consonant with human nature. Fur- 
thermore, it should be said that, appear- 
ances to the contrary, I firmly believe 
that Professor Wright establishes his 
capitalism on solid and acceptable 
ground. My quarrel, if it may be called 
that, is not on an all-or-nothing basis: 
your values or mine. No, Wright’s bal- 
ance may not be altogether satisfactory, 
but what he says always has its solid 
core of truth and pertinence. Neverthe- 
less, a bias toward activity and expan- 
sion rules his value system. This appears 
in such final summaries as: 

. capitalism ... is on balance th 
most workable method of getting con 
tinued growth, change opportunity, 
mocracy. .. .» 

. if they put their strongest emphasis 
upon such values as broad opportunit 
rising living standards, tolerance, demo 
racy, change, activity, then the capitalist 
system is the one best calculated to givé 
them to us. 
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Over and over this same set of values 
s repeated. The qualities most admired 
nder capitalism (here taken as a cul- 
ture) are: energy, self-reliance, inde- 


1 


pendence. . . 
good life as “activity rather than idle 
enjoyment, serene routine, contempla- 


1 


Change: Eternal, Ineluctable 


Whether this “world of constant ad- 
venture” provides for “reasonable or- 
der” is questionable; certainly it mani- 
fests an expansionist bias. His economic 
world is geared to constant change. 

[he constant revolutionizing of the 
means of production is an indispensable 
1ccompaniment to any growing sys- 
tem.” The reason for this is that 
“otherwise there is no profitable net in- 
vestment, . . . hence institutions and 
savings habits geared to growth would 
be forced into a condition of unemploy- 
nent and insecurity.” 


t 


Change is associated with the suppo- 
sition that the economy gives the con- 
sumer what he wants, when he wants 
it—and always more of it. That, in 
turn, supposes met” new investment. 
Again: 

Furthermore, a choking off of growth 

s likely to lead to a second main defect: 
mtinual unemployment—for remember 
that we cannot have continuous full em- 
ployment in our society unless new busi- 
ness and new equipment are constantly 
being built, or unless we cut off all sav- 
ngs. 

Wright believes that this concatena- 
tion of cause and effect will not work 
out to unhappy conclusions, because 
“human wants are boundless and end- 


Some economists believe on purely eco- 
nomic grounds that such thought over- 
stresses the need of net new investment to 
take up savings (and thus keep men em- 
ployed). It understresses, they would as- 
sert, the possibility that increased invest- 
ment in capacity growth—with its sub- 
sequent demand for investment in replace- 
ment—could offset the need for invest- 
ment in the new. But this position, too, 
has its difficulties. See Edgar M. Hoover, 


“Capital Accumulation and _ Progress,” 
American Economic Review, 40 (May, 
150) 124-35. 
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The capitalist sees the ‘ 


lessly changeable, and human ingenuity 
will constantly keep producing new 
methods and new discoveries.” And in 
one succinct phrase we are enjoined not 
to worry over the “failure to form 
wants fast enough.” 


3. Christian Humanism 

We shall say little on this topic be- 
yond asserting that Wright’s formu- 
lation of the Christian value system 
narrowly construes the Sermon on 
the Mount. Just to take the most 
relevant point: Jesus laid down a 
standard of doing without, not on 
a Manichaean principle that material 
things are evil, but that they “‘coil, 
toil and tease the simple heart.” 
A Christian can be a full man only 
when he has something of his Mas- 
ter’s independence of the things of 
earth. The Christian demand of sobri- 
ety (sobrie, pie et juste viventes in hoc 
saeculo) considerably modifies the eco- 
nomic problem. Sobrie. Live soberly. 
Want—not more—but less!’ 

This principle should limit consumer 
sovereignty—with limits imposed by 
the consumer’s own rational nature. It 
demands: “Obey that nature when you 
go to market. Your one law is not: 
Give me more money to buy more 
things—anything—and when I want 
it.” This restraint will not prevent sat- 
isfying the needs for decency, comfort 
and the variety and improvements which 
accompany upwards shifts of cultural 
and economic levels. But sobrie. Prog- 
ress—material progress—must be con- 
sonant with the highest aspects of hu- 
man nature. 


4. If Business Educates 
The Christian code has a word for 
business leaders, too. It says: “‘Profes- 
sor Wright absolves you (within lim- 
its) from responsibility for your prod- 
ucts, provided they are demanded. But 





7 This position is not unheard of among 
economists. See, for instance, Marshall’s 
Principles, pp. 136 and 137, and Wick 
steed’s, Common Sense of Political Econ 

nn 
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the common good requires more of you. 
You are responsible for producing what 
befits human nature—individual, social, 
spiritual—and destined for the super- 
natural. By your very vocation you di- 
rect the reduction of resources which 
God made to human living—the goods, 
services and the leisure needed.” 

“And if,’ the message goes on, 
“through advertising you have under- 
taken part of the job of education, you 
have assumed a grave responsibility. May 
you blandly exploit cupidity? (“No one 
ever lost money by under-estimating the 
taste of the American public.” Gold- 
wyn). May you trade on gullibility, 
ignorance? Is the standard caveat emp- 
tor?” 

This question is more urgent because 
the public is (as advertisers themselves 
recognize) largely incapable of defense 
against the latest psychological manipu- 
lations, which can overcome good taste, 
good sense, moral judgment and real 
independence. I do not mean to be an 
unreasonable critic of business promo- 
tion. But the entire matter merits con- 
sideration, and businessmen must use 
self-restraint in controlling exploitative 
inclinations. 


And the Political Economist 


To the economist this code says: ““You 
seem to make change and growth some- 
thing too unmitigated and inexorable. 
Progress, you say, results from more 
people being more active. This sounds 
like a squirrel-cage existence. What do 
we get cut of it? Peace? Peace means 
to us the tranquil possession of order. 
Is this not as important as activity? 
Where is leisure for the arts? How 
shall we possess our very souls? It 
sounds like striving for the sake of 
striving. But don’t we strive to gain 
ends—and then rest in the ends 
gained?” 

The pace of Wright’s economy is too 
fast. It brings social wastes, the dis- 
orders and maladjustments which are 
partly, at least, the fruit of our capital- 
ist system. Our crowded cities, built 
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hastily for industrial demands, are often 
poor soil for the human spirit. Wright 
rejects Répke’s “visionary” proposals of 
decentralization, distributism, craft in- 
dustries, etc. But if we can have more 
of these, they look like good bets for 
producing our way of life. And why 
not more decentralization, since it ‘‘ad- 
mits of a great deal of independent 
turnover and originality.” And why 
not more small owners and operators— 
more entrepreneurs striving to preserve 
a free society? 

Again I must insist that my strictures 
are largely a matter of degree: we want 
progress, but not too fast-paced. We 
need increase of goods and services— 
and that requires the kind of activity 
Wright commends! Nor does our at- 
tempt to balance values mean that we 
regard business as crass and sordid. We 
assert that work within an industrial 
enterprise can be integral to Christian 
humanism. My emphasis is in favor of 
rational choice, of rational growth, 
mitigated somewhat by other considera- 
tions than inexorable economic drive. 

5. Wants, Change, Jobs 

Christian asceticism can mitigate the 
inner necessity for ceaseless change and 
the constant new. Again a caution: | 
am not opposed to change; I seek only 
to pace it better in direction and tempo. 
There is mutual influence in this ques- 
tion. If you pace wants, some planning 
is possible; some planning makes possible 
a slower tempo in production shifts, 
thus mitigating the intrinsic necessity 
for change. Look at it from another 
angle. One reason for open throttle ex- 
pansion is the demand for full employ- 
ment, since the marginal investment 
keeps the margin employed. 

But we can mitigate this problem in 
two ways. First, by making it possible 
for more people to produce their own 
living, or the bulk of it. This would 
cut down the number of employment 
seekers. Moreover, full employment is 
relative; it depends upon the number 
who want work, and this (to a degree, 
at least) upon the number who want 
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luxuries. If fewer luxuries (and even 
comforts) are demanded—or the de- 
nand better paced—more people can 
leave the labor force, and fewer jobs 
vill be required. 

A word on the mechanism of the 
business cycle in the light of this 
standard. 

Recall Wright’s position: “The es- 
sential cause . . . is that investment 
has slacked off—either because the rate 
of consumption has temporarily declined 
or because the rate of change of the 
pattern of consumption or of technique 
has suddenly altered.” Could not some 
voluntary pacing of wants according to 
social considerations moderate these 
sporadic outbursts? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that society agreed that to avoid 
the catastrophic results of unlimited 
residential construction we must reduce 
the number of annual starts from, let 
us say arbitrarily, 100,000 to 20,000 or 
30,000. Naive? Impossible? Or don’t 
we do just that in some measure in times 
such as our present rearmament period? 


6. Human Providence and Society 

Wright’s economic system admits of 
little preventive intervention. He thus 
denies to economic activity the fore- 
control which society reasonably exer- 
cises in other fields. Yet it appears to 
be the part of prudence to fore-see and 
to fore-plan. There is not only a divin- 
ty that shapes man’s ends, but a human 
providence. 

Citizens achieve the good society only 

intelligent cooperation. May they 
not exercise providence (which means 
fore-sight) over the economy? and not 
relegate prudence entirely to ex-post 
operations? to rebuilding after economic 
collapse? (And I repudiate N.IR.A. as 
emphatically as Wright! ) 

Involved in this question is the right 
ft association in economic activity— 
ind even the responsibility to associate 
nsofar as it promotes the common good 
of the group itself and the general good 
f the community. Such association im- 
plies deliberative, cooperative thought, 
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will and action directed to the attain- 
ment of common ends. Fear of “con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade” should 
not preclude all—even beneficial—as- 
sociation. 

Wright doesn’t deny all of this. He 
exercises political prudence in repudiat- 
ing planning and electing rather to let 
the machine break down periodically. 
Moreover, he allows some ex-ante pro- 
visions, e.g., for maintaining “workable 
competition,” etc. But true political 
prudence should, upon weighing all the 
factors, see the need for some ex-ante 
providing (and that by private groups). 

Moreover, this cooperative ordering 
cannot be rejected on the grounds that 
it neglects the individual person, for 
it lays full stress upon the essential role 
of individual activity, self-determina- 
tion, personal initiative in both producer 
and consumer. Less than this would be 
too individualist a society; more than 
this, too corporative or too collective. 

Providence and the Good 

Wright’s position is predicated upon 
mistrust of what private groups will do 
when allowed to come together for con- 
sideration and planning. The Pesch is- 
sue of SOCIAL ORDER, referred to earlier, 
bears witness to similar misgivings on 
the part of Pesch. He warned of “‘the 
absorption and sucking up of the inde- 
pendence of the entrepreneur caused by 
the planned economy... .” And again, 
that “competition and rivalry are in- 
dispensable levers of progress.” 

Obviously such dangers exist and 
must be guarded against. Nevertheless 
the following propositions seem valid: 
1. Man’s social, rational nature implies 
a theory of providence like that I have 
described. 2. Wright’s objection from 
the necessity of constant change seems 
answerable along the lines suggested: 
socially planned pace and timing and 
a general hierarchy of want-satisfac- 
tion. 3. The wide margin of error tol- 
erated in Wright’s system seems to war- 
rant some margin of error in a reason- 
able broad-gauge industrial self-govern- 
ment. 
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Schumpeter’s Corporatism 


Since Wright’s book builds so greatly 
upon Schumpeter’s Theory of Economic 
Development, a very late point in the 
latter’s thinking will be pertinent. In 
a 1946 address at the University of 
Montreal® the great economist delivered 
a remarkable encomium of Quadrages- 
imo Anno. The solution to the threat 
of collectivism, he said, 

is to be found in the corporate organi- 

zation such as is extolled in Quadrages- 

imo Anno. For corporate teaching 
takes account of all the facts of modern 
economy, and in providing a remedy, de- 
limits the function of private initiative 
within a new order. The Pope indicates 

a practical method for solving practical 

problems. 

It is true that in a later address, 
“The March into Socialism,” he appears 
to qualify his position by appearing to 
see this possibility only “in Catholic 
countries or where the position of the 
Catholic Church is sufficiently strong.” 
What he means is uncertain. It may 
be that the “‘new sense of social respon- 
sibility” set down in the Montreal ad- 
dress can only come, in his opinion, 
from the homogeneous culture a Cath- 
olic people might present. 


7. Industrial Partners 


Just a few words about two values 
which Wright seems to misunderstand 
and underestimate: security and partici- 
pation. 

He has some fine observations on 
“security sabotage,” and is equally criti- 
cal of business and labor. He sees that 
a false democratic ideal—no one’s head 
above another—reduces useful competi- 
tive drive.” He wants social security 
without unreasonable security for each 


* Joseph Schumpeter, “L’Avenir dans l’entre- 
prise privée devant les tendances social- 
istes modernes,” in Comment Sauveguar- 
der L’Entreprise Privée, Association Pro- 


fessionnelle des Industriels, Montreal, 
1946, pp. 103-08. 
® Note the indirect confirmation of this 


point in William H. Whyte, Jr., “The 
Wives of Management,” Fortune, 44 (Oc- 
tober, 1951) 86-88 ff., especially 88. 
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worker in his present job. That is all 
good enough. 

But unbalanced. It ignores such prob- 
lems as mobility for workers with fam- 
ilies and the weight these men will give 
to a little getting ahead versus a whole 
lot of job security. His demands for 
other kinds of work flexibility and for 
readier response to management im- 
pulse ignore manifold impediments— 
not all of which are selfish and blind. 

In much the same spirit, he believes 
that “the feeling of intimacy and of 
participation conflicts with the efficacy 
of large-scale production.” I can onl) 
suggest that the reader contrast that 
with Fortune’s enthusiastic interest in 
participation. Fortune argues 1. it is 
important for workers to have a sense 
of real participation, and 2. that feeling 
is a significant factor in increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Capitalism has enemies bent on its 
destruction; its supporters must seek 
allies. Workers won’t support it just 
because it gives good incomes; they 
must be partners in enterprise. Wright 
consigns them to a precarious liveli- 
hood; he must make them active par- 
ticipants in the decisions affecting live- 
lihood, if unemployment is to be intel- 
ligible and palatable. Professor Wright 
indeed asks a great act of faith of one 
who does not share his intuition of the 
system’s beneficence. 


8. Economic Issues 

Wright’s thesis has other challenging 
views we have had to ignore. The; 
largely group around his rejection of 
“left-wing” cycle theory because most 
of it, in his opinion, underestimates the 
need of saving and overestimates con- 
sumption. A down-turn may easily be 
due to under-saving. This view with 
the qualifications he makes, appeals to 
me as a valid correction. And what of 
the central thesis iself—that growth 
results from fluctuations under the im- 
petus of the entrepreneur? I shall have 
to leave this to the scholars who ar 
still reflecting on the historical evidenc 
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all 


Schumpeter gave in support—and the 
vpe of business-cycle analysis made by 
Wesley Mitchell. 
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of will be cut to size. If my prescrip- 
tions are to be of any use they must 
meet the criterion of feasibility. For 


‘ob- 

se. Cumin that reason (and not merely from ex- 
rive pediency) I would feel that slight shifts 
hole It seems to me, on final analysis, that in direction and balancing will prove 
Sas if you want to sell capitalism on a wide satisfactory. 

7 market—to Christian critics, as well as Our Middle Way—position B—re- 
ag to socialists—you have to package it a mains fluid, open to better formulations. 
ae bit more invitingly than Wright does. I suspect that Professor Wright, able 
ey None of his ingredients will be omitted. and independent thinker that he is, will 
ios But some he has neglected will be in- shed continuing light on this better for- 
of cluded, and some he has made too much __— mulation. 
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I Am A Laborer 
i . .. Fourteen years ago—at the age of 19—I came to the United States 
“on from a quiet country parish in Northern Ireland. Over there men are 
ust 


’ known by their names, and are treated with the respect befitting sons of 
ey God. 

But what becomes of a man here when he works as a laborer? He be- 
comes a number, a first mucker, a second mucker, a sand hog, a grout- 
man, a “Hey, you!’’, another tool to get the job done in the quickest pos- 


e sible way. He is scowled at, shouted at, cursed at, all to get the job done. 
sht Most of us take it in silence. We have to. Every morning there are four 
one or more men asking the superintendent if he has an opening. The pay 
the is good—$2 an hour, enough to support the average family. There’s no 

squawk about the pay. 

The laborer’s union has done a good job of seeing that the men get 

decent wages and hours, and it has also gotten us good health benefits. 
ing But I’m afraid that the union has neglected many of the working condi- 
ey tions. 
- It’s amazing, but on my present job we actually had to fight to get a 
- drink of water. . . . Besides, there’s no place to wash up. . . . In addition 
the to the working conditions, the job security for a laborer is terrible. . . 
hb. As a result, there’s a constant fight for survival among the laborers. . 
d€ 
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Sound Views on Food Supply 


If the present knowledge of agriculture 
could be applied all over the world, nu- 
tritious food for four billion people could 
easily be provided, said a Finnish Nobel 
Prize winner recently. 

Thus the present population of the world 
could double without any serious problem 
in food production. The statement by Pro- 
fessor Artturi I. Virtanen, world-famous 
chemist, contradicted all the foreboding 
predictions current in the past several 
years. 

It points also to the need for the Point 
Four plan implementation, if the extension 
of agricultural knowledge is to be accom- 
plished. 

Said Dr. Virtanen: “The possibilities 
for increasing the world’s food supply are 
enormous. Without any new discoveries 
we could produce food enough for four bil- 
lion people. The crop yields are very low 
in many areas of the world. Only in Den- 
mark, Holland and Belgium are the yields 
per acre relatively high.” Some European 
countries produce per acre one thousand 
kilograms of wheat compared to the United 
States’ 400 kilograms. 

Other Nobelists who participated in the 
International Congress of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry held in New York in mid- 
September suggested that second-rate 
foods now not widely used by mankind 
might be easily improved, and also that 
the sea could be tapped for food materials 
to an unsuspected degree. 

As if to provide a double guarantee of 
foodstuffs in abundance. Dr. A. V. Grosse, 
president of the Research Institute, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., has predicted 
the economical production of synthetic 
food from carbon dioxide. Within 25 
years, he claims, synthetic production will 
begin to compete with farm-grown crops. 

« 


Improving Nation’s Health 


The enormous tax placed on the mem- 
bership of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, ostensibly to defeat any approach to 
“socialized medicine,” seems to be produc- 
ing an unlooked-for effect. Eventually, as 
a sort of accidental result, the expenditure 
of the A.M.A. millions may produce better 
medical care for more of the people who 
need it in this land. 

One-half the nation’s population is now 
covered by some type of voluntary protec- 
tion against the economic hazards of sick- 
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ness and accident, according to a report 
just issued by the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil. In 1950 some 76,961,000 persons pur- 
chased hospital expense protection, a gain 
of more than ten million for the year. 
Protection against surgical expenses in- 
creased 32 per cent and now covers 54, 
447,000 persons. Medical insurance now 
protects 21,589,000. The report based its 
figures on information furnished by insur- 
ance companies, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
fraternal bodies, medical societies, indus- 
tries, universities and other agencies. 
Announcement was made at the opening 
of the 53rd annual convention of the Ameri 
can Hospital Association in St. Louis re 
cently that the first comprehensive study 
of the financing and cost aspects of the na- 
tion’s hospitals will be undertaken shortly 
The project will cost half a million dollars 
and take two years to complete. 
Groundwork for the survey has been 
laid in North Carolina, where a pilot study 
will be made. Various grants have been 
received tu finance the project. Among 
the contributors are the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
Health Information Foundation, the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, the National Foun 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, the Rocke 
feller Foundation and the W. K. pp 
Foundation. Director of the work will | 
Gordon Gray, now president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, former lawyer 
publisher and Secretary of the Army. 


The Listeners Protest in Action 


Forced listening to radio’s commercial 
ized programs in busses and streetcars has 
led to much protest and to some construc- 
tive action. 

In Washington, D. C., a Committee 
Against Forced Listening has come into 
existence to fight the public commercial 
announcements and third-rate music. It 
has so far not achieved its objective, yet 
it has helped establish a “National Citi 
zens’ Committee Against Forced Reading 
and Forced Listening.” 

Another group in the same city has 
tackled the job in a different way. ee 
Listener Committee for Better Radio has 
decided to purchase five hours for Sunday 
afternoons of uninterrupted music an 
drama. Its sponsors include no commer 
cial group, but rather wives of Cabinet 
members and Supreme Court Justices, Set 
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irs, the chief of the Library of Con- 
ess, the head of the drama school at 
atholic University, the editor of a union 
newspaper, and leaders in cultural life. 
These sponsors hope to raise enough 
$10-a-year subscriptions to realize their 
nstructive plan. Their outlet station will 
WCFM, most suitable for such a dem- 
ratic project since it is owned and op- 
erated as a consumers’ cooperative. 
Twenty-one cities at present have per- 
nitted such bus advertising, and many 
ore are planning soon to install the sys- 
tem. Protest has accompanied the growth 
the scheme from the very start. Grand 
ntral Terminal in New York found that 
eighty-two loudspeakers annoyed many, 
d to the extent that a hearing was called 
fore the State Public Service Commis- 
m early in 1950. The broadcasts lasted 
nly thirteen weeks. 
Some hope gleamed when the District 
Columbia Court of Appeals recently 
leclared that bus broadcasts deprived pas- 
sengers of liberty without due process of 
aw. The radio company involved is now 
ppealing to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Wanted: Reversal At Cicero 


When the Cook County (Illinois) Grand 
iry declined September 19 to uphold 
rights of citizens who suffered at 
hands of unchristian Catholic mobs 
Cicero July 11-12, but even went so far 
to indict six persons who had not ac- 
ally rioted, it seemed that both justice 
1 race relations would be seriously 
irmed. The jury indicted the chief of 
lice for failing to protect property but 
lso charged the former and present own- 
rs of the property and their attorneys with 
‘iting to riot. 
Some priests and ministers of the area 
rotested the violence and indignities. No 
fficial Catholic condemnation was issued, 
apparently no official counteraction to 
sipate the disgraceful prejudice among 
people of Cicero, who are more than 
ilf Catholic, has yet been taken. Walter 
a of N.A.A.C.P., noting that only 
ne Catholic priest had commented public- 
on the riot, (in a statement of satis- 
tion that “few, if any, of his parish- 


ners were listed among the arrested 
id wounded”), asked for an official re- 
ler of the “Pope’s tenet against race 


ciation and the Society for the Propa- 
tion of the Faith’s conde mnation of racial 
: hed segregation 

One bright spot was the formation of 
west-side unit of the Chicago Catholic 
erracial Council, set up by the 29 citi- 
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zens who wrote an open letter to their 
Christian neighbors of Cicero. The letter 
appeared in nearly all Catholic weeklies 

The F.B.I. has investigated the rioting 
and the Department of Justice reports that 
there is evidence to sustain charges of 
violation of federal statutes. On October 
4 Attorney General Howard McGrath an- 
nounced from Washington that the federal 
government would conduct a grand jury 
investigation of the trouble. 

Further action to correct the basic at- 
titudes of the public, unions, employers, 
politicians and officials, as well as what 
Walter White calls “the inactivity if not 
indifference” of the church is being urged 
by certain groups. 

Traveling in Asia at the outbreak of the 
Cicero trouble, Governor Thomas Dewey 
was shocked to see the reaction among 
the colored peoples of the East at Ameri- 
can (and heavily “Catholic”) racial in- 
justice. Richard L. G. Deverall, Ameri- 
can Catholic journalist, wrote from Bom- 
bay that many of his friends were aston- 
ished at the “clear evidence of barbarism 
and lack of Christianity,” and that he “was 
ashamed of myself for a few days and 
avoided some of my Indian friends be- 


cause, when I did meet them, the first 
thing they said was, ‘How about the Cicero 
riots?” 

Deverall’s letter, published in the Cath 


olic Interracialist (October), concludes 
forcefully: “Let it be known by the peo 
ple of Chicago that what good may have 
been done by sending 190 million dollars 
worth of wheat was probably wiped out 
by the Cicero riots. I think also our peo- 
ple should realize that most people in Asia 
are not white Anglo-Saxons and they also 
constitute over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world. Therefore, any Amer- 
ican who is a white man and who denies 
justice to his Negro brother is actually 
playing Joe Stalin’s game.” 
e 
Civic Vigilance On Crime 


All large cities, recommended the Senate 
(Kefauver) Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee, should form local crime commissions 
in order better to insure law enforcement 
by local officials. The Committee further 
suggested in its final report of August 31 
that the government establish a National 
Crime Coordinating Council. 

This overall group would be composed 
of certain members of the many privately- 
established local crime commissions. Its 
duties would include arousing public vigi- 
lance on crime and corruption at the local 
level and giving the centralized guidance 
and coordination which the smaller civic 
commissions would require for effective- 
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ness. The functions, as given in the report, 
are four: 1. to foster the establishment of 
privately-constituted local crime commis- 
sions wherever needed throughout the 
country, 2. to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information of interest to local crime com- 
missions, 3. to inquire into and study such 
new patterns or innovations in organized 
crime as may develop and to make the re- 
sults of its studies available to appropriate 
agencies and to legislative bodies so that 
immediate deterrents may be devised, 4. 
to sponsor meetings for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas and information regarding 
local crime conditions to which would be 
invited representatives of local social and 
civic organizations, religious groups, edu- 
cational bodies, women’s clubs, law en- 
forcement agencies and all other groups 
having an interest in crime conditions. 

Such an establishment, declared the Com- 
mittee, “would provide at the local level 
the civic vigilance without which the evil 
of complacency and indifference may soon 
return.” 

Considerable emphasis was placed by the 
investigators on the growth of narcotic ad- 
diction among the young. Education 
against use of narcotics, stiffening of pen- 
alties for narcotic importation and sale, 
adequate treatment for addicts and even 
the prohibition of opium production “in 
any country of the world” were asked. 

All movements to develop and promul- 
gate uniform state laws on gambling, vice, 
narcotics, racketeering and related areas of 
criminal activity received endorsement. 
State legislatures were asked to re-examine 
their criminal laws to correct deficiencies 
and inadequacies. 

Noticeable was the 
tu local responsibility, 


recurrent reference 
although the ob- 


jective appeared always to be “enforce- 
ment”. The invitation extended to relig- 
lous groups to participate in the local 


crime commissions might be an admission 
that sound concepts of morality would ul- 
timately furnish the key to any crime, or- 
ganized or merely local. 

* 


Stockholders and Jim-Crow 


New prospects have been opened in the 
field of race relations by a project begun 
in 1947 and followed through faithfully 
since that date by the Congress of Racial 
Equality. 

The two young men planning the CORE 
experiment in segregated travel in the 
South, Bayard Rustin and James Peck, 
both bought one share of stock in the 
Greyhound Corporation, at approximately 
$30. Their purpose in the test trip was to 
challenge segregated seating, in light of the 
1946 Irene Morgan decision by the U. S. 
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Supreme Court, and bring the challenge 
on to the Greyhound stockholders. 

Rustin and Peck and exactly three other 
persons attended the 1948 stockholders’ 
meeting. Because the CORE stockhold- 
ers, with permission, raised the question 
of jim-crow seating, two of the three oth 
ers present grew indignant, and one called 
them Reds and troublemakers. 

The next year neither Rustin nor Peck 
could attend. In 1950 they began early to 
insure the inclusion of their question on the 
printed agenda, but met stalling and de- 
lay. When the Securities and Exchange 
Commission approved as a proper subject 
for action by stockholders this proposal, 
“A Recommendation that the Management 
consider the advisability of abolishing the 
segregated seating system in the South,” 
Greyhound officials decided the agenda had 
already been closed. 

The two CORE workers thereupon 
picketed the meeting. Some publicity re- 
sulted. 

They then started to place their ques- 
tion on the agenda for 1951, eight months 
before the meeting. The corporation wait- 
ed five months, then notified the SEC that 
Greyhound thought the question improper 
and would not list it for the attention of 
stockholders. Then SEC at once reversed 
its former approval. 

Peck sought an injunction in district 
court to restrain the corporation from hold- 
ing its meeting unless the proposal wer: 
listed, but the case was dismissed on pro 
cedural grounds. Peck, as a stockholder 
intends to try again in 1952. He does not 
feel optimistic, particularly since the of- 
ficial proxy holder at the 1948 meeting 
held proxies for more than six million of 
the company’s nine million shares of com- 
mon stock—and his votes would have made 
the tally six million to two. 

One other stockholder, however, has be- 
come interested in the project, and certain 
other groups have volunteered their as 
sistance for the next attempt. 

The CORE plan could serve as model 
for many small groups in an attempt to 
discover corporate responsibility and to 
stimulate the conscience they find. 

As far as effective regulation of irre- 
sponsibility goes, Father David C. Bayne, 
in his clear treatment of loopholes under 
the present Securities and Exchange Com 
mission, “Corporate Dictatorship”  (se« 
page 395 of this issue), points out that the 
present law actually is only a beginning 
The absolute tyranny of many corporation 
managements towards. stockholders as 
shown in his article, particularly in th 
footnote on the experience of Lewis D 
Gilbert (p. 399), is only echoed in th 
CORE attempt. 
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LTURE WORLDS.—By Richard Joel 

’ussell and Fred Bowerman Kniffen. 

Macmillan, New York, 1951, xviii, 620 
$6.00. 


he position of world leadership which 
been thrust upon the “last bulwark of 
ocracy” leaves the citizens of this 
ntry no alternative but to break away 
their traditional (perhaps uncon- 
ious) provincialism and to come to grips 
with the realities of their new situation. 
\ knowledge of the physical, racial, na- 
nal and cultural backgrounds of the 
ples of the world is an indispensable 
requisite for intelligent discussion of in- 
ernational problems in the “one world” 
sphere in which we live. 
The thesis of the authors is that individ- 
| societies of people possess characteristic 
lture traits that enable social scientists 
group peoples according to their cul- 
res. Seven of these broad groupings or 
iltural worlds” are so distinct that they 
rm an excellent basis for introducing 
tudents to the field of regional geography. 
hese broad subdivisions of the earth are 
e European, Dry, African, Oriental, 
‘olar, Pacific and American worlds. Each 
subordinate realms and regions. To 
lerstand these culture worlds we must 


know something of the complicated series 
f events and experiences which have 
used them to become differentiated. The 
imazing expansion of the European world 
the last few centuries, called the New 
\\ 


Vorld Revolution, has witnessed the Eu- 
pean peoples and cultures advancing into 
ther culture worlds with varying degrees 
success. The general effect is that of 
lifying the earth into forms character- 
stic of European cultures. 
Only in recent times has there been an 
effective reaction against this domination 
“Western” culture. There is little 
ibt that the prospects of lasting peace 
nge on the manner in which present cul- 
ral conflicts are resolved. For this rea- 
it is important that all have some 
owledge of the elements which form the 
basis for cultural differences. Cultural 
rlds should prove helpful in supplying 
is knowledge. All students of the social 
ences will find it of value as a conven- 
t reference book. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
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COLLISION OF EAST AND WEST.— 
By Herrymon Maurer. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1951, xvi, pp. 352. 
$4.50. 

The confusion apparent in nearly all re- 
lations between the East and the West, 
which shows up so remarkably in political 
issues, is here deeply studied and carefully 
analyzed by a capable student of the East, 
a former instructor at the University of 
Nanking. 

Mr. Maurer’s thesis is that behind the 
unfortunate separation between these arcas 
lies a collision of cultures. Conflict has 
risen out of white contacts with the yellow 
races simply because, he states, there has 
seldom or never been “the simplest thing 
in the world—a give-and-take conversation 
between friends and equals . . . during 
more than a century of East-West contact. 
Westerners remained convinced that their 
role in Asia was to impose so far as pos- 
sible the standards that prevailed within 
their own culture.” (p. 298) The state- 
ment echoes the complaint of Jean Danié- 
lou, who in The Salvation of the Nations 
applies the same interpretation to the mis- 
sion work of the Church. 

Very bluntly the author pictures the 
factual problems as history has provided 
them. In all he points out the confusion. 
“The closest approach to any sort of mu- 
tual interchange during the past decade 
was a supposed mutuality of selfish inter- 
ests. China needed ideas of technology 
and weapons of war; Japan needed tools 
of industry; Korea needed national libera- 
tion. The West, on the other hand, needed 
friends in war and in peace. ... It was 
tacitly assumed that, so long as the West 
pursued a course of enlightened selfishness, 
all countries would benefit.” (p. 299) In 
short, the mistake that threw the cultural 
meeting of East and West into an intense 
cultural collision, generating humiliation 
and resentment in the East as well as bit- 
terness and apathy among the Westerners, 
was “the mistake of treating Eastern peo- 
ples not straightforwardly as persons who 
are valuable in themselves but rather as 
units of population which can be used as 
means to some greater end: the reform of 
governments and the conduct of trade, the 
procedures of war and _ diplomacy, or 
simply the expression of Western superi- 
ority and an urge to dominate.” (p. 299) 

In his first five chapters Mr. Maurer 
states and analyzes the resources, develop- 
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ment and evolution of the culture, mental- 
ity, religion and other factors constituting 
the Chinese and Japanese nations. Then 
he demonstrates how each accepted West- 
ern ideas; here he explains why western- 
ization in China slowly reached a limited 
degree, while the Japanese reaction went 
faster and affected a far wider area. 

However, the author is no pessimist. The 
present confusion will disappear and yield 
to understanding when, and as soon as, a 
sufficient number of persons grasp “a pro- 
found, simple, but very taxing fact of 
human experience: the use of other per- 
sons or other peoples as devices to make 
oneself feel superior provokes hostility and 
leads to emotional or cultural collision.” 
(p. 300) 

The work is an excellent historical-psy- 
chological study of the failure of states- 
manship and politics. Evidently its greater 
value is that it points to a new basis for 
relationships between East and West. 

It contains a provocative introduction by 
Hu Shih and an excellent bibliography. 


Joun Ho, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


SOCIAL CHOICE AND INDIVIDUAL 
VALUES.—By Kenneth J. Arrow. 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1951, xii, 99 
pp. $2.50, 


This work marks the entrance into the 
Cowles Commission Studies of a complete 
monograph dealing with explicit welfare 
analysis. In keeping with the Cowles 
motto that “science is measurement,” quan- 
titative methods are used almost exclusively 
in the analysis. 

Of course, the whole economic meaning- 
fulness of such a study rests upon the 
quantitative measurability of individual 
values, social welfare and the qualitative 
“determinants” of human choice. Things 
are measurable only if they are qualitatively 
identical, or differing only in number. Thus 
an apple and an apple can be summed up, 
but not an apple and an orange; or a foot 
of linen and a foot of cotton sheeting can 
be summed up as two feet of cloth, but not 
as linen or cotton. 

Arrow explicitly rejects the Bentham- 
Edgeworth formula for summing up both 
individual and interpersonal utilities, but he 
places a hesitant and circumspect reliance 
upon the “compensation principle” which 
is merely the familiar “indifference” anal- 
ysis based upon substitution behavior. But 
this begs the whole question of individual 
and social evaluation. The method is a cal- 
culus of valueds, not of values; and thus 
the analysis is valid only for a fleeting “in- 
stant” wherein the process of evaluation 
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can be assumed as a “constant” and there- 
by in a state of individual (or social) 
choice “equilibrium.” 

Secondly, the problem of “rational” 
choice is not solved by saying that it will 
always be “determined” by the “better.” 
The process of evaluation is what arrives 
at the judgment that “this is better.” Thus 
Arrow’s “symbolic logic of relations” is as 
helpless as any quantitative calculus apart 
from true qualitative judgments of evalua- 
tion. 

It might seem that these comments are 
unfair. Arrow explicitly states that he re- 
stricts his analysis to the “formal,” that is, 
measurable, aspects of the problem. But 
if we are to take such a declaration liter- 
ally, how can he then proceed to deal with 
any aspect of how “valuable” things are 
“valued,” whether by an individual or a 
social process of a democratic market, dic- 
tatorial decree or conventional code. Val- 
uation implies a qualitative ordering—a so- 
called “hierarchy of values’—which is 
quite outside the scope of quantitative 
“formal” methodology. 

This work, however, must be looked 
upon as highly important in its genre, one 
to be carefully examined by all who would 
keep abreast with the field of contemporary 
welfare economics. Ethicians and social 
philosophers should examine especially 
Chapter VII, for the bearing of Kantian 
and Rousseauvian doctrine upon this eco- 
nomic problem. 

RicHArD L. Porter, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


UNITE OR PERISH.—By Paul Rey- 
naud. Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1951, xvii, 214 pp. $3.00. 


Like Socrates, who never thought more 
deeply than when he was in prison, Paul 
Reynaud, former Premier of France, 
speaks his deep personal convictions, the 
fruit of five years of meditation in Hitler's 
concentration camps. His message is an 
expression of faith in a United States of 
Europe. To those who see Europe now as 
a confusion of historic rivalries, enervated 
by war and bankruptcy, the author says 
optimistically that this is Europe’s greatest 
hour, the chance for resurrection with a 
new reason for living, a United Europe. 

This 20th century Demosthenes urges 
his fellows to rise from the ruins and re- 
capture the moral and cultural leadership 
that once was theirs. How? By recog- 
nizing the principle of unity in defense, to 
stem Russian aggression, just as twice 
within the past 35 years they have honored 
the principle of unity in war, to crush 
German imperialism. 
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Reynaud’s optimism is a stirring chal- 
to European believers in neutrality 
American isolationists, who fail to 

nowledge Europe as the weight that 

tip the balance of two contradictory 
litical ideals, in favor either of freedom 
| peace or of Russian domination of the 

Vest. 

lo those who have even a minimum of 

erest in preserving our Christian heri- 
this book offers much for reflection. 

s analysis of the Economic Plan, the Se- 

rity Plan and the Council of Europe, 

hasizes the folly of merely rebuilding 
mosaic of European states, when, as 
er before, Europe’s 260 million people 
da united effort to ward off Russian 
perialism. 
ALBERT P. BArTLETT, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE IDEA AND PRACTICE OF 
WORLD GOVERNMENT.—By Ger- 
ard J. Mangone. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1951, x, 276 pp. $3.75. 


On April 6, 1951, Pope Pius XII spoke 
to the delegates of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government in these 
terms: “Your movement is dedicated to 
ealizing an effective political organization 
f the world. Nothing is more in conform- 
ity with the traditional doctrine of the 
Church.” Could any event make the vol- 
ume of Professor Mangone more timely 
than this endorsement of “an effective po- 
litical organization of the world”? 

Mangone’s competence and good judg- 
ment are clear from this valuable work; 

has consequently brought forth the 
ist searching book yet to appear on one 
of the great debates of our times. The 
uthor supports none of the current move- 
ents for regional unions or world govern- 
ment. While many might be possible, he 
estions whether they would contribute to 
that world democratic government which, 
his estimation, is the only type of world 
inion worthy of our best efforts. 

Hence he is not an ardent advocate of 
world government now. He is to some ex- 
tent with the die-hards who cling to na- 
tional sovereignty and charge that the 

nited States would be forfeiting its own 

mocratic ideals by joining a world gov- 

rnment at the present time. On the other 

and Mr. Mangone is not as discouraging 
those who feel that the UN has 

chieved as much towards world union as 
now possible. 

On the question of the basis for this 

rid union Mr. Mangone is not as well- 
niormed as becomes one of his competence. 


KH 


tle settles complacently on the notions of 
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the brotherhood of man and the desirability 
of democracy. The historical, economic and 
political questions surrounding world gov- 
ernment are treated with distinction but 
the central issue, the spiritual unification 
of mankind, is hardly touched. 


Ropert F. Drinan, S.J. 
Weston College 


+ 
RACE RELATIONS.—By Brewton Ber- 
ry. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951, 
487 pp. $4.75. 


Dr. Berry’s book is intended for use on 
college and university level. The author 
found too often that the material which has 
grown phenomenally in the last 25 years, 
often highly specialized, merely baffles the 
students who try to organize, integrate and 
comprehend it. “The relation, if indeed 
there is any, between these studies and re- 
ports is seldom apparent,” he writes in the 
preface (ix). 

His purpose is broader than the aims of 
other sociologists who have written text- 
books on race relations. The race problem 
is not peculiar to the United States, or 
even essentially one of Negro-white rela- 
tions, in the author’s opinion. His point of 
view has been tempered by the increasing 
emphasis on interrelations of racial and 
ethnic groups, by the cultivation of the 
world-wide concept, by greater attention to 
cultural differences and by the recognition 
of the fact that social situations have his- 
torical roots. 

Yet the author does not espouse a pro- 
gram of action or offer solutions for racial 
problems. In Chapter 5, “Race Prejudice,” 
he reviews the many analyses of prejudice 
offered by sociologists of every school, con- 
cluding with Frazier, Mclver and Page 
that no simple explanation will suffice. 
Here Dr. Berry scarcely touches on various 
attempts to lessen prejudice and tensions 
“which threaten our national welfare and 
make a mockery of our democratic, Chris- 
tian professions.” He points out that the 
number of organizations operating in the 
field of race relations has jumped from 300 
in 1945 to more than a thousand in 1948. 


A more adequate treatment of such or- 
ganizations and movements would have in- 
cluded among those mentioned the Catholic 
Interracial Councils, which have quietly 
spread their influence (and an effective in- 
fluence it is) to sixteen American cities. 

The book should stimulate and encourage 
honest and objective thinking among stu- 
dents. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
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THE HERESY OF RACE.—By Sister 
Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, O.P., Ph.D., 
Rosary College Library, River Forest, 


Ill., 1950, viii, 51 pp. $0.50. 

This brochure is a successor to Ractal 
Myths, the first of the semi-popular trea- 
tises on racism to come from the vigorous 
pen of the learned biologist who became a 
Dominican sister after receiving her doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago. 

The first part of the booklet is an ex- 
pansion of an address delivered before the 
Minnesota NCCW and other groups in the 


Midwest. Under the heading, “Race, Rea- 
son and Religion,” Sister Mary Ellen 
frontally assaults the defenses of prej- 


udice, using her vast arsenal of erudition 
to overthrow some misconceptions about 
the American Negro. In defense of the 
record of the Negro Catholic for holiness, 
she marshals an imposing array of Negro 
saints, blessed, popes, bishops, priests, re- 
ligious women and laity. 

The second of the essays draws upon her 
knowledge of genetics and biology to ex- 
plode some other hoary race myths. She 
handles the question of intermarriage and 
of the mythical “black baby” with scientific 
precision. She also courageously discusses 
the contradictions involved in the exclusion 
of Catholic Negroes from Catholic schools, 
seminaries, hospitals and neighborhoods, 
especially in the light of the social princi- 
ples of the Gospel. 

The treatment is popular enough to 
reach the secondary school level. It would 
be good required reading for religion and 
social-science courses on all levels, partic- 
ularly where the textbooks remain silent 
on this important question. The few errors 
(such as the mistaken claim that Bishop 
Francisco Victoria was a Jesuit and a Ne- 
gro and the slip in recording the date of 
Father Patrick Healy’s rectorship at 
Georgetown University) do not detract 
from the value of the well-written treatise. 


Abert S. Fotey, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


* 
INTERRACIAL HOUSING: A psycho- 


logical Evaluation of a Social Experi- 

ment.—Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans 

Collins. Minneapolis, University of 

Minnesota Press, 1951, xv, pp. 173. $3.00. 

This study skillfully examines the im- 
pact of occupancy patterns upon the inter- 
racial attitudes of residents in different 
types of housing projects in New York 
City and Newark. 

The housing authorities, while operating 
nonsegregated projects, experimented with 
two main kinds of occupancy patterns: one 


co-racial, with whites and Negroes in the 
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same project, but in different buildings or 
in separate sections of the project; the 
other, genuinely interracial, with both races 
assigned at random to apartments in the 
same project and even in the same build- 
ings. 

The main finding of the study is that 
where the pattern was co-racial, the re- 
shaping of attitudes was almost negligible: 
where the pattern was genuinely interracial 
the betterment of race attitudes and rela- 
tions was phenomenal. The factual data 
tend to corroborate main findings all down 
the line of interpersonal and intergroup 
contacts over a long period of time, clearly 
demonstrating the practicability of inter- 
racial living in a community by people of 
approximately the same socio-economic 
level. 

Moreover, the study is a demonstration 
of the practicability of social-science re- 
search. Already, as a result of this well- 
constructed and efficiently executed re- 
search project, the Newark Housing Au- 
thority has modified its part-ghetto policy 
of separating people by skin-color groups 
and has adopted a thorough-going integra- 
tion policy for all its projects. 

The book is consequently of interest to 
other public-housing officials, to real es- 
tate men, city planners, to parish priests 
and diocesan authorities. 

Though the matter is somewhat techni- 
cal, it is still within the reach of the aver- 
age layman’s vocabulary. It is a signif- 
icant contribution to a sane discussion of 
a hotly-debated public issue. It should be 
an aid to courageous leaders confronted 
with tension areas and the problems of in- 
terracial neighborhoods. 


ALBERT S. Fo rey, S.J. 
* 
COLOR, EBONY.—By Helen Caldwell 
Day. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1951, 


182 pp. $2.25 


Helen Caldwell Day is no stranger to 
me. I have known her all my life, grown 
up with her and watched her struggle into 
a womanhood that continually belied the 
promises which her every instinct expected 
to find fulfilled. I know her because | 
have lived among her kind and seen her 
mirrored, in essential outline, in many 
young Negro women. This is the principal 

value of Mrs. Day’s tiny autobiography—it 

presents with unusual accuracy the life sit- 
uation of today’s Brown American and the 
consequent unhealthy mental attitude of 
approximately one-tenth of this nation’s 
people. 

Five years of life in a Jesuit seminary 
have convinced me that even among those 
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‘ erely interested in the complete Ameri- 
canization and Christianization of the Ne- 

_ the colored man is not understood. I 
ive known of zealous priests for whom 
ars of working among the Negro people 
have been discouragingly fruitless, because 
they did not know the people for whom 
they labored. And I prefer to believe that 

ost of the discrimination practised by 
Catholic priests, religious and laymen in 
our hospitals, schools and neighborhoods 
would never be allowed to continue if they 
knew how deeply the pattern of such prac- 
tices penetrated indelibly into the hearts 
and souls of a whole people. 

Color, Ebony will not bring the two 

— together. But it could help consid- 
erably to work that indefinable change in 
men’s minds which can effect a successful 
response to this most difficult of all chal- 
lenges to our belief in the American ideal 

id in the universal Fatherhood of God. 

The chapters in the book are short. This 
brevity is fortunate, for it has forced Mrs. 
Day rather to highlight principles than ac- 
umulate incidents. However, her book 
cannot be read profitably if given just a 
superficial glance. Only serious reflection 
will enable one who has not lived the Ne- 
gro’s life to grasp the depth of meaning 
vhich Mrs. Day’s skillfully-penned para- 
graphs contain. 

Unfortunately, a Negro Catholic cannot 
be considered as representative of our race. 
Hence Color, Ebony loses its value as a 
record of the Negro mind after it recounts 
Mfrs. Day’s conversion (approximately in 
the middle of the book). But the second 
part has value as an example of the whole- 
hearted manner in which the Faith is gen- 
erally received by the Negro convert. It 
may move readers to reread earlier chap- 
ters, to study again this unique segment of 
\merican population, in the hope of ascer- 
taining more certainly a sound approach to 
the conversion, on a large and effective 
scale, of these colored images of God. 


CARLE SHELTON, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE U.S.S.R.—Michael Florinsky. 
Macmillan, New York, 1951, x, 223 pp. 
$3.00. 


This sound, well-written and highly in- 
formative volume brings the 1939 edition 
ywn to the beginning of 1951. Though 
; emphasis is on questions of special in- 
terest to students of political science and 
economics, the general reader will not find 
e work difficult to follow. In the final 
iapter, Florinsky considers several social 
uestions, such as education, the church 
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and national cultures. His concluding 
sentence reveals the author’s evaluation of 
the facts which he has so effectively de- 
scribed: “The Soviet system is, intrinsi- 
cally, a godless theocracy governed by an 
order whose members are bound together 
by a mesh of closely interwoven personal 
interests and are committed to the Marxian 
revelation as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin.” 

WituiaM A, NOLAN 

Institute of Social Order 


THE OPERATIONAL CODE OF THE 
POLITBURO.—By Nathan Leites. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1951, xv, 100 
pp. $3.00. 


Though this book may well fit into the 
specialized program of the U. S. Air Force 
for which it was originally written, general 
readers and students will not find it as 
helpful as some other works along the 
same line—for instance, several U. S. 
Government publications. Less use of 
paraphrase and more reliance upon direct 
quotations from Soviet sources would im- 
prove the general usefulness of this out- 
line. A large part of the book is taken 
up with descriptions and generalizations 
which apply equally to all great powers 
and which, therefore, do not throw any 
special light upon Soviet political conduct. 


WILt1AM A. NOLAN. 


THE LONELY CROWD: A Study of 
the Changing American Character.—By 
David Riesman. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1950, xvii, 386 pp. $4.00. 


The central thesis of this work is easily 
stated. Character, defined as socially con- 
ditioned behavior, is related to the rate of 
population growth. Populations with a 
high growth potential (high birth rate and 
high death rate) produce “tradition di- 
rected” characters. Populations in a transi- 
tion stage (stationary birth rate and de- 
clining death rate leading to population ex- 
pansion) produce “inner-directed” charac- 
ters. Populations in the period of incipient 
population decline (declining birth rate 
and declining death rate) produce “other- 
directed” characters. 

The “tradition directed” character re- 
sembles the folk personality described by 
Maine, Durkheim, Tonnies and Redfield. 
The “inner-directed” character is one who 
has internalized the goals of his elders. In 
Riesman’s words, he has been equipped by 
his parents with a gyroscope for steering 
his course. This is Western man since the 
Renaissance. The “other directed” char- 
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acter depends on peer group approval. He 
is equipped with a “radar set” sensitive to 
signals from others. This is the predom- 
inant type in the American “middle class” 
of today. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a 
description of the “other-directed” man. 
His attitudes toward politics, work and 
leisure are examined at some length. The 
book concludes with a discussion of the 
possibility of achieving autonomy in the 
modern social setting. Riesman sees mod- 
ern man’s principal opportunity here not 
in the way he makes a living but in his 
use of leisure. 

This is a provocative but baffling book; 
readable, stimulating at times, its sweep- 
ing generalizations, even when tempered 
with numerous “caveats,” prove annoying. 
Riesman assumes we know much more 
about the “characters” produced by the 
“cultures” of the past than is actually the 
case. The fact is we have little compara- 
tive data so that one man’s guess is prob- 
ably as good as another’s! On the other 
hand, in justice to the author, it should be 
pointed out that this work is not presented 
as being based on research. Rather it is 
meant to be a model put forward to orient 
speculations, to guide research and to pose 
questions for further investigation. It 
merits the attention of the social scientist 
interested in the American scene. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
* 
GUIDE TO THE DOCUMENTS OF 
PIUS XII—By Sister M. Claudia, 
I.H.M. Newman Press, Westminster, 


Md., 1951, pp. xxviii, 229. $6.00. 


Aside from the weight given his words 
by virtue of his apostolic authority, Pius 
XII is par excellence the voice of Catholi- 
cism, In his statements are summed up the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries and the 
best contemporary judgments of those who 
acknowledge him as spiritual leader. Access 
to his words is, then, a matter of moment 
to anyone who would be informed. 

Pius XII has been singularly effective 
in his public addresses. His Christmas ex- 
hortations throughout World War II and 
since have outlined broad areas of policy 
for a just and humane peace. His letters 
and more informal utterances have covered 
many subjects in doctrine, in moral guid- 
ance and social, economic and _ political 
issues. 

Sister M. Claudia, librarian at Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, has compiled a 
complete listing, so far as this is possible, 
of all written and spoken statements of 
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Pius XII. Her own formulation of her 
purpose states: “It was aimed to list. 
therefore, all texts which have appeared 
in official or semi- official publications.” In 
this decision she has extended the scope of 
her well-known, Guide to the Encyclicals 
of the Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII to 
the Present Day (1878-1937). 

Despite the handicaps which the war 
laid upon all work in bibliography, Sister 
Claudia has painstakingly located a total 
of 1319 entries, beginning with Pius’ first 
public utterance as Sovereign Pontiff on 
March 3, 1939, and ending with the tenth 
year of his pontificate. An appendix con- 
tains more important documents for the 
remainder of 1949. A fourteen-page bib- 
liography lists the official publications, the 
best sources for translations in various 
languages, some important works of biog- 
raphy and commentary and a selection of 
articles about papal documents. 

A few slips caught the eye of the re- 
viewer: The date of No. 1098 is March 27, 
and the audience was granted to the Con- 
férence Olivaint. No. 1131 is entitled 
Soyez les bienvenus; No. 1172 was deliv- 
ered on September 11; No. 1174 appeared 
in the Osservatore Romano on September 
22, 1948. 

FrANCIs J. Corey, S.J. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. — By 
Carl Menger. Translated by James 
Dingwall and Bert Hoselitz. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1950, 328 pp. $5.00 


Certainly one of the “great books” in 
the development of economic theory is 
Carl Menger’s Grundsatze der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre, which appeared in 1871. It is 
the cornerstone of Austrian marginal util- 
ity theory which wrought such a “revolu- 
tion” in economic theory from 1870 to 1920. 
On the one hand, it is surprising that such 
an important and relatively brief book has 
not been translated into English earlier; 
on the other, the works of BOhm-Bawerk 
and Wieser, which were early translated, 
are more important for a developed and 
more systematic statement of Austrian 
value theory. 

Menger’s thought is well known to all 
students of the history of economic anal- 
ysis. His emphasis is upon the “causal 
connection” between the various principles 
of economic science; thus of the theories of 


goods, value, commodity, price and money 
and of the c concepts of economy and ex- 
change. The primary relationships in eco- 


nomics are conceived as being quantitative. 
Thus a good is “economic” if the require- 
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ents for it exceed the available supply; 

| value “is nothing inherent in goods... 
ut merely the importance that we first at- 
tribute to the satisfaction of our needs.. 

hus] only economic goods have value to 
s.”’ This peculiar subjectivism is, of 

rse, both the strength and the weakness 
f the whole Austrian approach. 

[he translators have done a good job in 
making a readable translation from an in- 
volved German original. The numerous 
translators’ notes explain the preference 
for certain versions over others. Since this 
work is now available in English, all 
courses in the history of economic thought 
may well use this work to show the origin 
of the Austrian analysis, rather than selec- 
tions from Bohm-Bawerk or Wieser. It is 
Austrian theory in its primitive form and 
thus more clearly studied in its “break” 
with Classicism. 

RicHArD L. Porter, S.J. 


REE ENTERPRISE AND THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE STATE—By Mar- 
shall E. Dimock. University of Alabama 
Press, 1951, x, 179 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Dimock’s title is misleading, for 
there appears virtually no discussion of 
the administrative state (“state manage- 
ment of the economy”) beyond showing 
that it will be the unhappy and inevitable 
consequence of failing to solve the prob- 
lems of free enterprise. Dimock further 
misleads, I believe, in offering his five 
chap ters as some part of the “administra- 
tive theory” which must supplement eco- 
nomic theory. Actually most of the ideas 
seem quite current in the general body of 
economic policy writing. 

His central problem is that of power. 
Power goes with size. And the trend for 
American business is to grow ever bigger 
and more concentrated. Defense of this 
bigness on the score of efficiency fails on 
economic as well as social tests of effi- 
ciency. Moreover, there are distinct lim- 
its to what managerial decentralization (of 
huge, unit enterprises) can do to overcome 
the inherent evils. In arguing the proper 
role of the state Dimock gives a reasonable 
statement of the necessity for and require- 
ments of a balanced “mixed” economy in 
which the government plays its role as 
stabilizer, not as controller. 

On bigness Dimock presents virtually no 
supporting data. Indeed he refers to none 
of the recent studies which challenge his 
convictions about the trend. Nor does he 
mention authors who maintain there may 
be effective competition despite bigness, or 
who deny that flexible prices will stabilize, 
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as the author believes. Nevertheless he is 
right in recommending on social grounds, 
if not—with complete certainty—on eco- 
nomic, that we take steps to reduce what- 
ever degree of concentration we have in 
whatever ways are feasible. 

Readers will find to their liking Dim- 
ock’s ends, values and social judgments; 
they will demur at his exclusive reliance 
upon social skills to solve our economic 
problems. 

Puiip S. Lanp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMY, 1919-1939.—By Wassily 
W. Leontief. Oxford University Press, 
New York, Second Enlarged Edition, 
xvi, 264 pp. $5.75. 

This is a highly technical book in the 
field of Economic Analysis, but this review 
is a non-technical evaluation intended for 
those who are interested in its implications 
i the field of social economy. The first 
edition, published in 1941, was out of print 
shortly thereafter. This is the second en- 
larged edition, containing material on 
American economy for the year 1939. 

The formal technique embodied in this 
book by Leontief has come to be known as 
“Input-Output Analysis.” It is simply 
double-entry bookkeeping or a double-entry 
input-output table in which the columns 
show the inputs contributed to any one in- 
dustry by all other industries and the rows 
indicate the distribution of the output of 
any one industry to all other industries, in- 
cluding households and government. This 
technique is derived from Walrasian gen- 
eral equilibrium theory and is designed to 
show the interdependence of economic vari- 
ables in a given economy. This is one of 
the contributions of vital importance from 
the point of view of social economy. 

The Catholic approach to social economy 
emphasizes interdependence and coopera- 
tion. All goods and services are produced 
on a cooperative basis, and all industrial re- 
lations should be on a cooperative rather 
than a competitive basis. The input-output 
analysis gives us a chance to see the co- 
operative and complementary way in which 
land, labor and capital are used to produce 
consumer goods. If there is technical co- 
operativeness and complementarity, the 
question arises, “Why should we not have 
cooperativeness in economic policy and in 
industrial relationships ?” 

To those interested in social economy, 
the second point of importance is the use 
of the input-output analysis to show prog- 
ress in American economy. Leontief has 
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applied his technique to the statistical data 
available in the United States, to analyze 
the economy in 1919, 1929 and in 1939. At 
the end of each ten-year period, it is pos- 
sible to show both progress and change. 
His technique deals with the economy as a 
whole. But, it is designed to show changes 
within the economy as well. If there is a 
decline of activity in one field and an in- 
crease in another, such changes are shown 
by the use of this technique. As a method 
of aggregative analysis it is better than 
the Keynesian system. Keynesian analy- 
sis will show only progress or retardation 
in the economy as a whole, and will not 
tell us anything about internal changes. 
The Leontief analysis, on the other hand, 
not only shows progress or retardation in 
the economy as a whole, but also the shifts 
and changes within the economy itself. It 
is, therefore, the better of the two tech- 
niques of aggregative analysis. 


The reader should not get the impression 
that this is a finished technique. Leontief 
will be the first to reject such an idea. He 
has made a beginning and he still faces 
many unsolved problems, both in classifica- 
tion of sectors of the economy and in mat- 
ters of computing statistical data. 

Current interest in input-output analysis 
is great. In fact, it is now a fad with 
economists, and everybody in Washington 
is talking about and trying to apply input- 
output analysis to the problems of the na- 
tional government. Economists of different 
departments of the federal government are 
using this method of analysis to solve their 
own special problems. But it is still a 
moot question whether this method will 
give tangible results in its application to 
special fields of American economy. It is 
best to caution against optimism. 

H. SILVANIE 
St. Louis University 
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N.C.R.L.C. Also Aids Migrants 


I am only sorry that Father Bernard in 
“Run-around for Migrants” did not give 
credit to the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference for its work. We were the 
first in the Catholic field to take up the 
cudgel in behalf of migrants. Throughout 
the legislative efforts we battled by ap- 
pearing before congressional committees, 
but particularly by our systematic contacts 
with congress, through our diocesan di- 
rectors and rural pastors and our urban 
contacts. We are doing it right along... 

Our convention in Boston will have a 
number of reports on the subject... 

Congratulations on the splendid presen- 
tation in SocrAL Orper. It’s tops! 


L. G. Licorri 
Executive Director 
Des Moines, lowa 


Should Influence People 


. SOCIAL ORDER is a competent maga- 
zine in its field. It’s about time that the 
Institute spread its social and economic 
authority (based on research and analytical 
thought) among the people. In Milwaukee 
we pick it up at Cardijn Center. 


ANTON FAUPL 
Milwaukee 
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Disagrees with Rep. Bakewell 


. Mr. Bakewell hints that the “churches” 
tread on dangerous ground in espousing 
“political” issues, in reviewing Mr. Voor- 
his’ book The Christian in Politics. 

It seems to me that moral questions are 
involved in most—if not all—political is- 
sues. Whose responsibility is it to face 
them? Congressmen should face them 
squarely and, instead of hedging, should 
study them in the light of the Catholic 
teaching, then work effectively to remedy 
the ills. 

Mr. Bakewell can easily say that 
“churches” are divided, but he will not find 
Catholic teaching especially on aid to 
education quite so fuzzy. When citizens 
neglect responsibility, the Catholic Church 
must point out their duty. 


A. CAWLEY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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